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British Insurance Against Sickness and Invalidity 

Pursuant to previous announcements, the British chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Lloyd-George, has published 
the outlines of a tentative scheme of “universal” and com- 
pulsory insurance of the poorer sections of the working pop- 
ulation against sickness and invalidity. The plan is most 
advanced and ambitious, though it is based on German 
social insurance legislation as to its essential features. It 
applies to all employees between the ages of 16 and 70 who 
earn less than $800 a year. It stops at 70 only because the 
old-age pension system, now thoroughly established in Eng- 
land, takes care of all poor and needy persons after that 
age, even the pauper disability having recently been re- 
moved. 

There are many admirable Friendly societies and lodges 
in England which insure millions of employees and others 
against the evils or misfortunes named. But other millions 
have never joined these societies and never will. The lib- 
eral statesmen have decided that “compulsion” is necessary 
and justifiable in the premises, health and reasonable com- 
fort being national assets, and sickness spelling waste or 
pauperism. 

The minimum amount to be paid weekly to sick and 
disabled under the scheme is $1.25. Larger insurance is 
optional. To provide the funds for the minimum the bene- 
ficiary must pay one-half of the cost, the employer one- 
quarter and the state the other quarter. The employee’s pay- 
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ment must be deducted by the employer from the weekly 
wage and paid over into the fund. A central board com- 
posed of representatives of the state, the employers and the 
Friendly societies will deal with details and questions of 
administration and personal character. The government will 
work through the Friendly societies as far as possible, and 
will guarantee to them the contributions made compulsory 
by the measure. On the other hand, it will control their 
book-keeping, accounting and investments. 

While there is some opposition to the scheme on the 
part of “individualistic” thinkers, the majority of the lib- 
erals—and, indeed, of the tories, who are ready to outdo the 
rival party in enacting social-reform and social-welfare 
legislation—regard it as proper and desirable, as a logical 
corollary to the old-age pension system. After all, it is 
argued, the nation pays in some way the cost of sickness 
and disability, of accidents and premature death. If old- 
age pensions and insurance against industrial accidents are 


necessary, why is not insurance against sickness and inva- 
lidity at any time of the life of a worker and bread-winner ? 
The scheme is subject to revision and improvement, but its 
adoption by parliament is practically certain. 


“ 


Immigration: Policies and Radical Suggestions 

The special commission on immigration, created three 
years ago to study thoroughly the whole question of our 
treatment of alien arrivals before and after landing, has 
completed its work and presented a final report to Congress. 
Its members visited Europe and studied emigration at its 
sources; they examined witnesses, received suggestions, di- 
gested a mass of material. The broad conclusions of the 
commission have surprised many Americans, while some of 
its recommendations are also unexpectedly radical. It is 
certain that any attempt to embody them into legislation will 
provoke much earnest, not to say vehement, opposition. 
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According to the commission, the whole immigration 
situation has undergone a change, and therefore a corres- 
ponding change in policy is necessary, just and desirable. 
Here is a striking passage from the report indicative of its 
nature and spirit: 

The present immigration movement is in large measure due 
to economic causes, but emigration from Europe is not now an abso- 
lute economic necessity and as a rule those who immigrate into the 
United States are impelled by a desire for better conditions rather 
than by the necessity of escaping from intolerable ones. This fact 
should largely modify the natural incentive to treat the immigration 


movement from the standpoint of sentiment and permit its consid- 
eration primarily as an economic problem. 


An examination of a few “basic industries” leads the 
commission to declare that we admit too many unskilled 
laborers into the country and thereby not only depress wages 
and standards of living, but foster the growth of social and 
political evils. True, tens of thousands of these laborers re- 
turn home, but other thousands remain in “unassimilated 
colonies” and aggravate urban congestion and disease. 

If the time has come to adopt severer restrictions and 
a new policy, how is the exclusion of the less desirable ele- 
ments to be effected? The commission makes several pro- 
posals to Congress, while indorsing, by a majority vote, 
only one—an educational test, or, more specifically, a read- 
ing-and-writing test. The others include: A higher head 
tax; the requirement of a certain considerable amount of 
money on arrival—possibly $100 per person; the exclusion 
of unmarried, unskilled men; limitations upon the numbers 
arriving at any one port or from any particular country or 
race. 

Among the positive and less debatable recommendations 
of the report are these—the better distribution of immi- 
grants; cooperation between nation and states in encourag- 
ing agricultural pursuits for aliens; the dissemination of in- 
formation concerning land and opportunities in the remoter 
sections ; the punishing of advice against naturalization. 

The Liberal Immigration League has issued a circular 
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opposing the spirit of this report and denying that a de- 
parture in policy is advisable. It maintains that we can still 
absorb vast numbers of immigrants and that there is no 
moral or other danger in the character of “the new immi- 
gration.” It would attack “the indigestible colonies” in 
other ways than by exclusion of men or women seeking op- 
portunities here. 

It should be stated that, according to estimates, during 
the last ten years the increase of population through immi- 
gration was about 6,000,000. More came, but hundreds of 
thousands returned with their savings to the countries of 
their birth, Whether an addition of 6,000,000 aliens— 
mostly Italians, Slavs, Jews, Scandinavians—is “danger- 
ous” at this time to American civilization is a question Con- 
gress and other bodies might well discuss thoroughly. There 
will be no hasty or rash legislation on immigration, at any 
rate. 


Sy 
Municipal Government Without Party Politics 


San Francisco, as a result of her many unfortunate ex- 
periences with graft, bossism, misuse of party names by 
corrupt cliques, has voted overwhelmingly to change ma- 
terially her scheme of municipal government. The voters 
deliberately approved charter changes which in some re- 
spects are more curious than those involved in commission 
government. It is generally felt that in years nothing has 
happened in San Francisco which is so reassuring and grati- 
fying to the friends of clean and efficient administration. 
Certainly her people are not indifferent to dishonesty and 
degradation in political life. 

The charter amendments approved by the people are 
many, but only the major ones concern us here. Their effect 
will be to simplify and shorten the ballot in municipal elec- 
tions, to banish partisan tickets or partisan cries (whether 
sincere or hypocritical), and to cripple the bosses. 
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There is, to begin with, provision for a voluntary pri- 
mary, but even at primaries men must be voted for as indi- 
viduals, not as partisans, all partisan columns or designations 
being eliminated from the ballot. Where a candidate for any 
office receives at the primary a majority of all the votes cast 
for that office, he is ipso facto elected; there is to be no fur- 
ther balloting for that office. This, by the way, meets the 
objection that a direct primary adds to the expense of cam- 
paigning by compelling candidates to go through two con- 
tests and two elections. 

Where no primary candidate obtains a majority for a 
given office, then, for the election, all candidates are elim- 
inated except the two showing the highest and next highest 
number of primary votes. This removes the possibility of 
minority candidates winning by reason of three-cornered 
or four-cornered fights. 

There are thoughtful men who doubt the ultimate suc- 
cess of commission government, saying that when the bosses 
and privileged cliques realize all that it means and permits 
commission government will easily be captured by them in 
the interest of franchise-grabbers and spoilsmen. The dan- 
ger of such capture is recognized and in many instances 
guarded against by expedients like the recall, the initiative 
and the referendum. But if communities are not prepared to 
make the change from a system of government by an elec- 
tive council, a mayor and numerous departments to simple 
commission government, the San Francisco charter amend- 
ments point to a less “revolutionary” alternative. Certainly 
our misgoverned cities have tried partisan tickets and parti- 
san contests and found them wanting and irrational. The 
short ballot, the elimination of party columns and party 
designations, simpler machinery in nominating and electing 
are among improvements that cannot strike the average citi- 
zen as dangerous. 

It may be stated here, not irrelevantly, that commission 
government has now been adopted by ninety-six cities and 
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towns in as many as twenty-three states and in every section 
of the country. From none of these has there been com- 
plaint of the new form or report of disappointment. 


“7 


War, Defence and Wasteful Expenditures 

A few weeks ago a little “war panic” was threatened 
in the United States. A “confidential report” was sent by 
the Secretary of War to Congress showing that the country 
was not prepared for war with a first-class power—was not 
sufficiently fortified to prevent invasion and the landing of 
troops, and was not sufficiently armed and equipped to dis- 
lodge an invader or prevent his march into the interior. The 
report created a short-lived sensation and was shelved, the 
President himself taking occasion to discredit its alarmist 
features. The press, with few exceptions, was sane and 
cool. It was made plain to advocates of a large standing 
army and of unlimited appropriations that the people of the 
United States did not intend to “prepare for war” in the 
sense attached to the phrase by the average military ex- 
pert; that they did not fear war, did not believe they were 
in any danger of attack or invasion, and had no sort of in- 
tention of changing their historic policy. 

At the same time a spirited discussion of the proposed 
fortification of the Panama canal developed differences of 
opinion even among opponents of militarism, needless de- 
fence appropriations and mischievous talk of possible in- 
vasions. The right to fortify the waterway is secured by 
treaty; but the necessity and wisdom of fortification is an 
open question. The canal is being constructed primarily for 
commercial and pacific purposes, but it would greatly 
strengthen our position in the event of war, as the naval 
squadrons could be easily moved from ocean to ocean. It is 
argued that the military uses of the canal in certain con- 
tingencies demand fortification, since irresponsible and per- 
fidious enemies might, in violation of any agreement or 
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pledge, attack the canal and destroy it. To this the answer 
made is that we must depend on our navy for defence of the 
canal and the guarding of the entrance thereto; that no 
power would dare to bombard a canal dedicated by the 
world under a solemn treaty to peace, commerce and civili- 
zation, and, finally, that fortification of the canal involves 
the erection of barracks on the isthmus and the creation of 
a large standing army. 

These questions will be debated in Congress, where 
powerful legislators are opposing the fortification of the 
canal. The ultimate decision is likely to be based not on 
irrational fears or jingo sentiments, but on valid, sensible 
considerations. It is admitted by sensible persons that if 
fortification is not necessary it would be worse than folly 
to sink millions on the isthmus. For the burdens of war, 
even in the non-military and secure United States, are 
already too heavy to be cheerfully borne. It has been shown 
that of every $100 appropriated by Congress $72 go to pay 
for past or possible future wars. Including pensions, the 
war and defense expenditures of this country aggregate 
over $431,000,000 a year. The British chancellor, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, says in one of his brilliant addresses: 

The countries of the world are spending annually 450 millions 
[$2,250,000,000] upon this machinery of destruction. In twenty 
years there has been an increase of 200 millions [$1,000,000,000] per 
annum upon this expenditure. All nations seem to be infected with 
an epidemic of prodigality in that respect which seems to be sweep- 
ing over the world and sweeping to destruction. 

This appalling waste cannot continue forever. The work- 
ing, producing world cannot afford it. It means bankruptcy 
in the end—bankruptcy or insurrection against crushing 
taxation. The billions wasted on preparations and so-called 
defense are needed for constructive and progressive pur- 
poses—reclamation, old-age pensions, relief of the unem- 
ployed, prevention of disease, improved housing, better com- 
munication and transportation, technical education, welfare 
work in factories and mines, and so on. Pressure for social 
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reform and resistance to heavier taxation of toil and thrift 
are among the factors that make powerfully for peace and 
limitation of armaments. 


“7 


Wholesale, Traditional Bribery and Fraud 

Corruption in politics and voting is no new theme, and 
the scandals and revelations of the last few years in New 
York, in Illinois, in Pennsylvania, in California and else- 
where have seemed startling enough. The sale and pur- 
chase of legislation, the bribery of lawmakers by friends of 
candidates for federal senatorships, the division at the end 
of sessions of sums of money representing blackmail or 
graft—could worse things exist in the United States? The 
answer of Adams County, Ohio, one of the “rural” subdi- 
visions of the state, a county having few foreigners and few 
negroes, an “American county” in every sense, is that things 
can be worse. 

In that county a vigorous prosecutor, a courageous judge 
and a law-abiding grand jury have succeeded in uncovering 
a condition of organized, fixed, traditional political corrup- 
tion that no imaginative novelist would have ventured to of- 
fer as a page of reality. Indictments of men in all walks of 
life—farmers, small merchants, lawyers, even some minis- 
ters—for bribe-taking and vote selling have reached a total 
of 1,800, and hundreds of confessions have been secured by 
the threat of more punishment than that usually imposed— 
a small fine, a suspended jail sentence and disfranchisement 
for five years. We have had no account of the origin and 
growth of this wholesale corruption in Adams County—so 
wholesale that in one school district no men were qualified 
to vote at a recent local election, every one of them having 
been disfranchised—but it is certain that the beginnings date 
back at least a quarter of a century. 

None of the indicted and punished has been able to 
offer an excuse or an explanation. He has sold his vote to 
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one party or both simply because others have sold their 
votes—this was the invariable story. Morality, law, hones- 
ty? The practice had become so general and customary that 
everybody had accepted it as natural. It has been sug- 
gested in the press that a study of this phenomenon by a 
sociologist might yield instructive results. 

It is intimated that there are several other counties in 
Ohio in which wholesale vote-buying has been practiced for 
years. Is Ohio an exception? Have not county commit- 
tees in Indiana, New York and other states entered into 
anti-bribery agreements? Do not such agreements point to 
deplorable moral conditions? Perhaps a wide and searching 
inquiry will be ordered by Congress or the “House of Gov- 
ernors,” and such an inquiry may modify current, superficial 
notions regarding the relative morals of rural and urban pop- 
ulations. In cities corrupt machines have much to answer 
for, but in cities the means and agencies for fighting evil 
are as alert and powerful as they are numerous. In the 
country it is harder to fight and overcome a Cee; -seated evil, 
although it is harder for evil to obtain a footheld or take 
root. 


bal 


Negro Segregation in Cities 

There are those who hold that the race and color prob- 
lem is solving itself in the United States. Some of the lead- 
ers of the black population share this belief—and, in fact, 
surpass the whites in their optimism. The negro has made 
great strides since the war and emancipation. He has ac- 
quired hundreds of millions’ worth of property; he has en- 
tered every industry and profession. The schools and techni- 
cal institutions for the education of negro children are in- 
proving and growing, even though they still leave much to be 
desired. Booker T. Washington is one of those who, while 
disclaiming excessive optimism, dwell on the advance of the 
negro rather than on his grievances and wrongs. 
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There is, however, a powerful group of negro scholars 
and writers who protest against this course or policy as im- 
moral as well as inexpedient. The impression, they say, is 
produced, especially in England, that “all is well with the 
negro in America,” and that his political and civil rights are 
being respected more and more, while all is far from being 
well, or even endurable, with him. Indeed, these militant 
champions assert that things are going from bad to worse— 
that the north has lost interest in the negro and is indifferent 
to his disfranchisement in the South, to harsh treatment of 
him by contractors and planters, to discrimination against 
him in public places. 

The most offensive of recent anti-negro manifestations 
that is pointed out is the new ordinance of the City of Bal- 
timore prohibiting black men to move into blocks inhabited 
chiefly by whites and whites from moving into blocks of 
which the majority of the residents are colored. In form 
this ordinance is general and non-discriminatory, but it is 
certain and notorious that it was proposed, pushed and 
passed for the purpose of preventing negroes of means 
from “invading” various “white” streets and from protect- 
ing white property against depreciation. Whites and blacks 
alike condemned this ordinance as unfair and reactionary— 
as establishing “a black ghetto” in America—but the ele- 
ments that supported it were too powerful to enable the op- 
position to defeat it. It may be added that a few negroes 
favor it. 

Segregation of the negro in railroad cars, in schools and 
colleges, in hotels and restaurants, has long been practiced 
in many of our states and cities, and the “Jim Crow” stat- 
utes are familiar enough. But segregation by law of col- 
ored inhabitants in a northern city, and one so near the 
national capital, is a new thing. It is feared that the “Balti- 
more idea” may spread and that the cry that negroes are in- 
vading white streets and causing property to depreciate may 
lead to “black ghetto” ordinances by the score. The valid- 
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ity of the Baltimore ordinance is to be tested in the courts; 
lawyers are not agreed as to its constitutionality. 


bs al 


Advanced Ideas in Governors’ Messages 

In connection with the November state and congres- 
sional elections it was pointed out in these pages that the 
platforms of the conventions in the eastern and middle 
states were more moderate or conservative than the plat- 
forms of western and far western states. Some of the pro- 
posals of the Wisconsin, Kansas and Oregon platforms 
seemed almost incredibly revolutionary to New England 
and New York. It is interesting to observe that no such 
radical divergences are found in the messages of the new 
state executives. Doubtless the popular temper, as ex- 
pressed in the “landslide,” the revolt against the tariff, the 
indorsement of Republican insurgency, have contributed to 
the remarkable phenomenon that the governors of the east- 
ern states speak the same “advanced” language and favor 
almost the same reforms as the governors of the 
western states. “Radicalism” is moving eastward; there 
is apparently to be no “enemies’ country” for the more im- 
portant and enduring of the reform ideas characteristic of 
this period of our history. 

A careful study of many messages shows that among 
the “marching” radical ideas are these: the referendum 
for ordinary legislation, with or without the initiative; the 
recall of officials for corruption or flagrant inefficiency ; the 
election of federal senators by the people; the enactment 
of just employers’ liability laws and the establishment of in- 
dustrial insurance and accident compensation ; the better and 
greater control of public service corporations by “strong” 
commissions; the shortening of the ballot and reduction of 
the number of elective offices; the extension of woman suf- 
frage ; the regulation of express companies ; direct and state- 
wide primaries ; income taxation by the federal government; 
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the limitation by law of campaign expenditures and publicity 
before and after elections for such expenditures. 

Positive and earnest advocacy of some or all of these 
reforms is found in the messages of governors regarded as 
“safe and sane” or as “conservative-progressive.” The sig- 
nificance of this fact has been commented upon in the east- 
ern press, and there is no note of alarm or cynicism or bit- 
terness in the comment. The movement for truer self- 
government, more equal opportunity and greater popular 
control of legislation and administration is no longer sec- 
tional ; it is national and it is triumphant. 


bes ta 


The Suppression of the “New Slavery” 

“Peonage” as practiced in a number of our states is a 
form of involuntary servitude. Its victims, as a rule, are 
negroes and ignorant, bewildered, poor immigrants. There 
are various forms of peonage, but the common feature is 
the use of physical force in detaining laborers who are un- 
der contract to do certain work, or to give a certain stated 
time, and in preventing their escape and “desertion.” He 
who violates a contract is liable to pay damages, and there 
is no difference in law between a contract made by a man 
who sells labor and one which covers products or other 
property. To compel men to work under contracts—except 
in a few peculiar cases, where specific performance may be 
secured by an appeal to a court of equity—is to make slaves 
of them; and this is particularly true of those who are in- 
duced by misrepresentation or fraud to sign unreasonable 
and unfair contracts because of their ignorance and pov- 


erty 


Two blows have lately been struck at peonage, one by 
the Supreme Court, the other by the chief executive. The 
President has rejected an application for the pardon of the 
manager of a large southern lumber company who had been 
convicted of peonage and sentenced to a term of imprison- 
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ment. In explaining his action Mr. Taft spoke of the diffi- 
culty of enforcing the anti-peonage statutes, and of secur- 
ing convictions under them, and pointed out that mere fines 
would not deter wealthy corporations or their officers and 
agents from violating the law. Imprisonment, he declared, 
was not only justifiable but necessary in such cases, if vol- 
untary servitude and remorseless oppression are to be ef- 
fectually discouraged. 

And even more severe than this is the decision of the 
federal Supreme Court declaring invalid and void—under 
the national constitution—of a statute of Alabama which 
was passed to make peonage legal or respectable. The facts 
in this case are set forth by The Outlook as follows: 


“A negro, by name Alonzo Bailey, made a contract with 
the Riverside Company to work as a farm hand for a year 
at $12 a month, and received in advance pay the sum of 
fifteen dollars. After working for a little over a month he 
stopped work. Of course he did not refund the fifteen dol- 
lars. Under the Alabama law, refusal to work after such a 
contract is made without refunding the whole advance pay- 
ment is prima facie evidence that the employee intended to 
defraud his employer. In order to escape conviction for 
fraud the employee has then to prove positively that he did 
not intend to act fraudulently. But the law prohibits him 
from testifying directly as to his own intentions. So there 
he is—convicted of fraud by virtue of stopping work. He 
is fined heavily, and in lieu of payment is put to work with- 
out remuneration. It does not matter what brought about 
his leaving his job—if he is poor and cannot pay a fine (and 
he is poor, for otherwise he would not be working under 
such a contract) he is thus made a peon. The case of Alonzo 
Bailey was once before presented to the Supreme Court, but 
was sent back to the lower courts because all the requisite 
formalities had not been observed. It arrived again at the 
Supreme Court last fall; and is now decided. It is clear 
that peonage has now to fear the power of the Federal 
Government.” 

The court has shown a decided disposition of late to 
defend “state rights” and the exercise of the police power 


by the states; but in this case an act of a legislature de- 
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signed to render peonage possible under a thin legal disguise 
is set aside as violative of fundamental American principles. 
This decision has been hailed as one of the great and memo- 
rable acts of our progressive period. 


bn ad 


Civilization and the Gallows 


The controversy over the need and effect of capital 
punishment is an old one, and no signs of its termination 
are anywhere visible. There are criminologists who hold 
that nothing except unreason and ignorance account for 
death sentences, and that experience has demonstrated over 
and over again, to those who are open-minded, the absolute 
futility of ali forms of capital punishment. The advocates 
of such punishment do not admit the allegations of fact thus 
urged on their attention. They continue to argue that de- 
praved, habitual criminals would slay and murder many 
more victims than they now do where the gallows and the 
rope inspire terror. Lately in England a spirited debate has 
been carried on over the less general question of the aboli- 
tion of hanging and the substitution therefor of a more 
humane, less shocking and repugnant way of taking the life 
of a condemned criminal. Arthur C. Benson, the essayist, 
is one of the advocates of such a change, and his contribution 
to the discussion has attracted much notice and comment. 
He protests against the “sickening mechanical details,” the 
publicity and the brutality of our executions. He would 
regulate hanging—‘“a thing so inhuman, so disgraceful and 
so ghastly”—to the class of horrors humanity has dispensed 
with in the course of its ascent. What he proposes instead 
may be given in his own words: 

“T cannot help thinking that at all events a condemned 
man should be able to choose both the time, within a fixed 
limit, and the manner of his death; and that the resources 
of medical science should be employed to make that death 


as swift, as quiet, and as painless as possible. The well- 
known scene of the death of Socrates has little that is shock- 
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ing about it; but what solemnity would it have if it had 
been accompanied with pinioning and blindfolding, among 
a number of attendant officials, and ended by the clang of 
the trap, the dreadful jerk, and the movements of the help- 
less limbs? 

“If a prisoner in the solitude of his cell might be al- 
lowed to swallow a potion, or be done to death by an anaes- 
thetic, death would at least have some touch of privacy and 
decorum about it. * * * A man at such a crisis of his 
fate is not a thing to exult and gloat over, whatever his 
crime may have been; and I believe that the solemn barbarity 
of the whole proceeding has an entirely debasing and de- 
grading effect on the public mind.” 


Mr. Benson has been criticized for his position and 
called sentimental, super-sensitive, fastidious. He has been 
assured that the sickening details are a necessary part of 
the “deterrent” penalty, and that, after all, death by hang- 
ing is quick and painless. It may be pointed out, however, 
that in this country there is a tendency to substitute the elec- 
tric chair for the gallows in response to some such senti- 
ments as those expressed by Mr. Benson. It seems irra- 
tional to say, dogmatically, that society cannot dispense with 
the gallows or discover another mode of taking life under 
the processes of law. It is mere question-begging to assert 
that he who favors more humane and decent executions is 
weak, effeminate and maudlin. The question raised by men 
like Mr. Benson is a perfectly natural one, and the chances, 
moreover, are that sooner or later it will be answered in 
his way. 


Notes 


JOHN BURNS AND JOHN BROWN 

When John Burns, the President of the Local Government 
Board, was given the honorary degree of LL. D. by the University 
of Liverpool, he was greeted by the undergraduates with a song 
which ended: 

John Burns’ body in the Abbey we will lay, 

John Burns’ body—when John Burns has gone away— 

But John Burns’ body takes a Doctor’s gown today, 

As he goes marching along. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


It is‘only within the last ten years that civil and social 
consciousness with regard to city housing in the United 
States has developed. It is only one year since the National 
Housing Association was formed. This organization has 
for its aims: 

To improve housing conditions, both urban and suburban, in 
every practicable way; 

To bring home to each community the importance of right 
housing conditions and the consequence of bad ones; 

To study in various cities the causes of the drift of the popu- 
lation into cities, and the methods by which the population may 
be distributed over larger areas; 

To encourage the formation of improved housing associations 
where they do not exist, and to aid in the work of all such associa- 
tions by advice and direction ; 

To act as a clearing house of information for such agencies, 
and to furnish advice and suggestions to those interested in housing 
reform, and generally to promote popular interest in the subject; 

To aid in the enactment and enforcement of laws that will: 
(a) prevent the erection of unfit types of dwellings; (b) encourage 
the erection of proper ones; (c) secure their proper maintenance 
and management; (d) bring about a reasonable and practicable im- 
provement of the older buildings; (e) secure reasonable, scientific 
and economic building laws; 

To aid in defending such laws, when once enacted, from the 
attacks of adverse interests, and in correcting them from time to 
time to suit changing conditions and meet new needs as they develop; 

To train and equip workers for the various phases of housing 
reform work. 


The association is officered by men and women who 
are the best known social workers in the country, among 
them Lawrence Veiller, to whose initiative the beginning of 
the association is due, and Jane Addams of Hull-House. 
In the scant twelvemonth of its career it has awakened 
the intelligent attention of communities of all sizes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, Baltimore, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, New Haven, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Washington and New York are among the cities 
now determined that the poor shall be housed under such 
decent and sanitary conditions as shall give a chance for 
comfort. 
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Municipal Ownership” 


By Percy Alden, M. P. 





N no direction has democracy made greater headway in 
England than in connection with our city life; it is in 

the city that the will of the people can express itself most 
clearly: it is in local government that the popular voice can 
make itself heard. The British people have never believed 
in a highly centralized autocracy ; even a government depart- 
ment can only enforce its will when public opinion in the 
municipality is with it. We have been trained in the belief that 
every locality and district should be allowed to govern itself 
so far as its own local needs are concerned, and the result 
is that with the increasing growth of the town has come an 
increasing demand for additional powers. “The more com- 
plex our civilization,” said Sir Arthur Helps, “the more 
necessary is paternal government.” Apply this to the towns 
and what is the result ? The larger the city, the more varied its 
needs, the more highly industrialized its trade, the more 
necessary it is that the local authority should step in, not 
only to protect the individual citizen, but also to provide 


*Beginning with the September, 1910, CHauTAUQUAN, the fol- 
lowing are the titles of Mr. Alden’s “Democratic England” series: 
“Introduction,” September; “The State and the Child,” October; 
“The Problem of Sweating,” November; “The Problem of the Une™- 
ployed,” December; “The Problem of Old Age,” January; “Tlic 
Problem of Housing,” February. 
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for him those great public services in satisfactory form, 
without which life in the town would become unbearable. 
This means that the city will gradually take into its own 
hands a large portion of the work which was at one time 
carried out by private contractors, such as is so carried out 
even today in the United States. Municipal democracy 
means city ownership of gas, water, street railways, baths, 
wash-houses, free libraries, recreation grounds and parks, 
and fifty other services tending to ameliorate the condition 
of the town population, and to increase the honesty and 
efficiency of local government. Whatever accusation may 
be brought against the British city, on the whole its govern- 
ment is directly democratic and free from corruption. The 
people who rule over us are honest and well meaning. The 
great fault of our city fathers is not so much lack of hon- 
esty or sincerity as lack of imagination, and to some extent 
lack of power. It is still the case that in our great towns 
like Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, not to speak of Lon- 
don, the economic pressure upon the poor is very severe, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the municipality may be 
doing very much to extend the benefits of the big public 
services to all classes of the population, and generally speak- 
ing to increase the amenities of life. It has often been said 
that democracy will first be fully recognized in our big 
cities, and it certainly is the case that in these cities the 
mind of the people is expressing itself more fully and more 
completely than elsewhere. Great progress has been made in 
spite of the setback which the Progressive forces received at 
the London County Council election some years ago. The re- 
cent election has almost equalized matters again, and there is 
not much doubt that at the next election the Progressives will 
be in the majority. They lost ground not because there 
had been any corruption, for the most careful investigation 
failed to discover any traces of misgovernment, but simply 
because a large section of the ratepayers were scared by 
the talk of socialism, and by the fear that their rates would 
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be increased if what they regarded as a socialist policy 
prevailed. Indeed, it may be said that the fear of the rate- 
payer is the great hindrance to progress in England today. 
We measure all improvements in administration and munici- 
pal management by actual cost. The democracy is not broad 
and generous in its view; it is rather narrow and parsimon- 
ious. No doubt if Parliament could relieve the ratepayer of 
his worst anxiety by a re-adjustment of local rates as com- 
pared with imperial taxation, it would be much more possi- 
ble for our city authorities to take up the movement in favor 
of municipal ownership. Meanwhile, the small shopkeeper 
and the small owner of property will fight bitterly against any 
tendency on the part of the rates to increase, no matter how 
great may be the benefits conferred upon the city by any 
suggested improvement. Yet the municipal spirit continues 
to grow upon sound lines. It is an undoubted fact that there 
is much more civic pride to be found in big industrial cen- 
ters today than at any time in the history of England. The 
possibility of giving an equal opportunity to every man in re- 
spect at least of great public services, has seized upon the 
minds and the hearts of our town dwellers. To make the 
city as perfect as possible for all sorts and conditions of 
men is the ideal we have set before us. 

Let us look at this question of municipal ownership, 
and ask ourselves whether there is any special need for the 
movement which is being urged almost with fierceness by 
the Labor Party of this country. We have to remember that 
as things are at present, we stand or fall by the success of 
the town, and that in these towns it is an admitted fact that 
a very large percentage, anything from 20 to 30 per cent., 
are living under conditions which do not make for health 
and strength and fully developed powers. Nearly four-fifths 
of the people of this country now live in towns, and the > 
country-side has been proportionately robbed of its popu- 
lation. Some of the best of our men, both from the rural 
districts and from the towns, are emigrating to our colonies 
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because opportunitties are lacking for them here in the old 
country. It is therefore all the more necessary that the 
city should take hold of those who remain behind and not 
only fit them for the industrial struggle, but give them some 
hope of permanent comfort and independence under a well- 
ordered government. The worker in the town has other- 
wise no hope for the future. Like many millions of his 
fellow men he is landless; he has no stake in the soil; if he 
finds himself unemployed in the city he has absolutely no 
resource left. It is for this reason that the pressure on 
the municipality has been so great during the time of trade 
depression in England. Everywhere in the city men witness 
the great contrast between the luxury of the rich and wealthy 
and the sordid destitution of the poor—a contrast that has 
its corresponding parallels in death rates and disease. Our 
city authorities are beginning to recognize this fact. They 
are asking that the life of the town shall be made healthy; 
that its young citizens shall be well educated, that such edu- 
cation shall not cost a very poor town more than a very 
wealthy city. They demand that all which gives largeness 
of outlook to the people shall be provided in the shape of 
museums, libraries, picture galleries, and finally, they ask 
for the minimum of security and comfort of all. 

The history of the modern town dates back to the 
Municipal Corporation Act, 1835. Later on we had the 
Local Government Acts, 1882 and 1894, while London had 
its own Acts of 1888 and 1889. The municipalities proper 
range in size from cities with a population of three-quarters 
of a million to townships with a population of little over 
one thousand. We have in addition Urban District Coun- 
cils, which no doubt in time will all become municipalities 
unless the movement for wider local government areas is 
successful. According to the returns of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for England and Wales alone the total amount 
raised by public rates in these cities and districts amounted 
during the year 1905-6 to £58,138,640, comprising £26,965,- 
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263 from poor rates. London alone raised £14,843,048. The 
government makes grants-in-aid to these local authorities 
for various purposes, including education, to the extent of 
nearly £20,000,000, and in addition the local authorities 
have a revenue from rents, waterworks, gasworks, electric 
light, street railways, harbors, docks, markets, cemeteries, 
farms, baths, wash-houses, libraries, museums, etc., of £35,- 
612,449. Moreover, the local authorities borrow from 
government funds monies for various new undertak- 
ings, and the loans outstanding at the present time are not 
much short of £400,000,000. These huge figures indicate in 
a very striking way the vast importance of local government 
activities, and the enormous sums that are now involved 
give at least a faint idea of the powers that have gradually 
been obtained by the local authorities. In fact, one of the 
greatest difficulties with which the local authority is faced 
today in England is bound up with innumerable powers 
which it possesses stated in a large number of Acts of Par- 
liament, and therefore so involved that the average citizen 
in his attempt to understand what his council may and may 
not do, is apt to give up the task in despair. In order to pro- 
duce cosmos out of chaos, the Acts of Parliament which 
refer to the powers of public municipal corporations must be 
codified and simplified. The Public Health Act, 1875, re- 
quires references to over 600 other Acts of Parliament, while 
the present Poor Law can only be explained by reference 
to 400 other Acts and 18,000 reported cases. It seems fairly 
clear therefore that the local authority must be guided to a 
large extent, at all events for the present, by a professional 
expert, the business of the citizens being rather to pro- 
nounce for or against certain general principles which can 
be adopted and carried into effect by trained officials. The 
vast expenditure to which reference has been made, may 
well give us pause were it not for the fact that side by side 
with the increase in rates has come a great increase in rat- 
able value; for example, the ratable value in 1908 of Eng- 
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land and Wales was £212,757,000, as over against £67,700,- 
000 in 1850; that is to say, the ratable value was three times 
as great in 1908 as in 1850, although the population had not 
quite doubled. To put it another way, the increase in wealth, 
as measured by the ratable value, has grown faster than 
the population, and the same fact holds good with regard to 
the annual revenue from all sources. 

Turning once more to the question of ownership we 
must be careful not to be misled by the statistics of local 
indebtedness which bulk so largely in the speeches of those 
who are opposed to every form of municipal ownership or 
trading. We unfortunately have no figures which would 
show the large amount of property in the possession of the 
municipalities, but we do know that a considerable propor- 
tion of their indebtedness is on municipal undertakings which 
may be regarded as valuable assets representing land, build- 
ings, plant, markets, etc. Many of these undertakings pro- 
vide a substantial return on the invested capital, so that 
£207,805,000 invested in trading undertakings cannot be re- 
garded as debt in the ordinary sense any more than it would be 
regarded as debt if sunk in a business undertaking. The local 
authorities today are the largest employers of labor, and in 
many respects the biggest traders in the whole country. In 
England and Wales the local authorities (apart from Scot- 
land and Ireland) including the Metropolitan Water Board, 
had in 1905-6 a capital of £118,823,741 invested in water 
supplies producing gross annual receipts of £4,429,778. Out 
of the profits of gas, water, electricity and street railways 
the county boroughs alone paid in 1905-6 the sum of £607,- 
208 clear profit to the relief of the rates, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that-reserve, insurance and depreciation 
funds were much larger than would have been the case in 
private undertakings. The net profits from the Birming- 
ham street railways in 1908-9 were £35,000; from gas £65,- 
312 and from markets, etc., £3,933. There was a deficit on 
their water supply, which was a most costly undertaking, 
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and must inevitably be a burden for some few years to come, 
but even taking into account the big loss of bringing the 
water from Wales, the surplus on municipal undertakings 
was still £39,254. Bolton had a total surplus of £32,861 
the same year; Bradford £27,397; Burnley £23,147; Hull 
£51,907, and Nottingham £72,543. It will thus be seen that 
in many large towns these municipal undertakings, which 
are of course in the nature of monopolies, are often lucra- 
tive in character and if well managed bring considerable 
sums to the municipal exchequer. It should also be pointed 
out that most of these municipal enterprises if they were 
not municipal monopolies would inevitably become private 
monopolies as is so often the case in the United States. 
Take, for example, the supply of gas—a very large num- 
ber of municipalities own their own gas plant and manufac- 
ture all the gas that is required for the locality. In 1905-6 
£23,716,522 were invested in municipal gas works and the 
revenue was £7,073,249. Perhaps the fiercest battle has 
been waged about the ownership of street railways, and here 
the municipalities, as over against the cities of the United 
States, have been entirely successful. It is now admitted 
that the municipal operation of street railways, chiefly by 
electricity, has been an immense improvement on private 
management. The municipal street railways of England and 
Wales in 1907-8 carried 1,991,143,430 passengers at an av- 
erage fare of 1.04 penny per mile. The total capital outlay 
was £44,920,000, producing a net revenue of £3,288,000. 
In this same year the profits from the municipal street rail- 
ways of Leeds in Yorkshire contributed £64,280 to the re- 
lief of the rates. It must be remembered as I have already 
said, that side by side with these profits there are the re- 
payments out of revenue, and the allocation of large sums 
for depreciation. It is only since 1894 that the municipalities 
have owned their own street railways, with the exception 
of three towns, Huddersfield, Blackpool, and Plymouth, but 
since 1894 almost every important city has purchased or laid 
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down street railways within its area. Even so late as 1906 
the Board of Trade returns show that there were 175 local 
authorities owning their own street railways, and although 
at the same time there still existed 137 private companies, 
these companies were much smaller and were tending to di- 
minish in number. Something like thirty towns are unable 
to take over the street railways until the leases held by 
companies expire, but this is only a matter of a compara- 
tively few years, and every year sees private companies pass- 
ing under municipal management. 

Nearly eight hundred municipalities now provide their 
ewn electric supply. In 1908-9 Croydon, not far from Lon- 
don, showed a profit of about £7,000 on its electric supply un- 
dertaking, while Salford in Lancashire the same year showed 
a profit of £6,500. In 1905 the number of municipal under- 
takings making a profit was 115, and although in sixty-seven 
cases installations showed a loss, the average loss was less 
than £100 per township, and in forty-two cases the plant 
had only been run for three years. It is now generally un- 
derstood that it is too much to expect an electric lighting 
and power installation to pay a profit during the first four 
or five years. Since that time the number of towns show- 
ing a loss on electric lighting and power has diminished, 
while in some cases the profits have largely increased. Big 
towns like Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool, with large 
generating stations and economical production, have been 
able to supply an increasing number of consumers with elec- 
tric lighting and power, at a very small charge, and never- 
theless make a profit after all the repayments and the strik- 
ing off of big sums for depreciation. Perhaps Glasgow is 
one of the most successful cities in this respect, with over 
15,000 consumers, and a value in plant considerably over 
£1,000,000. 

So far as the housing of the working classes is con- 
cerned I have pointed out in a previous article that munici- 
palities may, under Part 3 of the Housing of the Working 
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Classes Act, 1890, purchase land and build houses for the 
working classes. By a series of repayments extending over 
30 or 40 years, this land eventually becomes the property 
of the community, clear of all debt, but it is impossible to re- 
gard this form of municipal enterprise as profitable from 
the monetary point of view since it is generally understood 
that the rent which is charged to the working people shall 
not exceed what is necessary to make the repayment charges, 
to pay interest on the loan, and to maintain the property in 
good condition. There is, however, real benefit accruing 
to the community in the shape of decent, well-equipped 
houses, which set a high standard for other owners, and 
generally speaking raise the ratable value of the district. 
Before the Act of 1890 huge sums of money had been spent 
in clearing slums and re-housing the working classes by 
London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester, Greenock, and 
Wolverhampton. Since the passing of that Act Glasgow 
cleared 88 acres at a cost of £600,000, and she has ex- 
pended something like £2,000,000 on housing. About 2,000 
dwellings containing nearly 4,000 rooms have been erected 
by the municipality, and altogether with the lodging houses 
show a profit of between 4 and 4% per cent. Liverpool has 
erected over 1,200 tenements which, although they pay no 
profit, will, in thirty or forty years’ time, put the ratepayers 
in possession of much valuable property. The clearances 
in Birmingham in the center of the city have resulted in grad- 
ually increasing the ratable value of that portion of the 
city, and at the same time very sensibly diminishing the death 
rate. The ground rents produce about £46,000 per annum, 
and the rents of the houses that were only repaired and not 
pulled down, bring in another £17,000 per annum gross. 
She has also made experiments in cottage dwellings not so 
centrally situated. Manchester, in addition to such clear- 
ances, is developing on the outskirts of the city an estate 
of 250 acres, the land alone costing £36,000. Perhaps the 
best known undertaking of all was that inaugurated by the 
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London County Council under the old Progressive régime. 
Both at Tooting and at Tottenham big estates were pur- 
chased, that at Tottenham consisting of 225 acres. It is out- 
side the area of the London County Council, that body 
being empowered to build in other districts by a special Act 
of Parliament. It is estimated that when fully built over, 
some 40,000 men, women and children will be accommo- 
dated. In addition to these big schemes almost every munici- 
pality of consequence has built cottages for the working 
classes on a proportionate scale, and while it is not antici- 
pated that the municipality will compete with private enter- 
prise to any great extent in this direction, it is certainly a 
most valuable power which no town would like to part with, 
since competition with the private builder tends to prevent 
rents from being raised to an artificial level. 

What are the chief benefits accruing from municipaliza- 
tion of public utilities in Great Britain? They may be summed 
up in a very few words. Firstly, a more efficient and a 
more extended service is secuted by means of municipal 
ownership; secondly, cheaper rates are obtained by the citi- 
zens consuming gas, water, electric light, etc.; thirdly, the 
profits of these municipal enterprises, which would other- 
wise go into the pockets of private owners, flow into the 
city coffers and tend to relieve the municipal exchequer ; 
fourthly, the conditions of labor in connection with these 
public services are greatly improved ; fifthly, the public serv- 
ices are worked in the interests of the whole community, and 
for the public good rather than for public gain; sixthly, the 
ownership of one public service enables the city to run other 
public services more economically and more cheaply. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is to the interest of the city that the citi- 
zens should have complete control of all the big monopolies. 

Perhaps there can be no stronger argument in favor of 
municipal ownership than the corruption and inefficiency 
which so often prevails in cities where all the public services 
are run by private companies. It would ill become an Eng-~ 
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lishman, who has received on many occasions kindly hos- 
pitality in the United States, to refer to the many failures 
of private ownership in American cities, but there seems to 
be little doubt that city government in the United States is 
on the whole below the level of that which prevails in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, and it is difficult to suggest 
an explanation which goes more to the root of the matter 
than that which is given by the advantages of municipal 
ownership in the older countries. One argument against 
municipal ownership, which has to be met in England at 
all events, is that in many cases the city government is con- 
trolled in its enterprises to its own immediate and perhaps 
narrow boundary. It cannot, without special authority, go 
outside its boundary, however advantageous such an ex- 
tension may be to the surrounding districts. Private com- 
panies, on the other hand, whether for gas, water or traction, 
are able to serve large communities, linking them together 
irrespective of municipal boundaries. In this respect, how- 
ever, a considerable change is coming over public opinion, 
and there is little doubt that before long it will be possible 
to grant these powers of extension to the bigger municipali- 
ties without the costly method of obtaining a private Act of 
Parliament. No better summary of the advantages of public 
ownership could be given than that in which the Public 
Ownership Commission of the National Civic Federation 
(U. S. A.) stated its more important conclusions: 


“Public utilities, whether in public or private hands, are best 
conducted under a system of legalized and regulated monopoly. 

“Public utilities in which the sanitary motive largely enters 
should be operated by the public. 

“The success of municipal operation of public utilities depends 
upon the existence in the city of a high capacity for municipal gov- 
ernment. 

“Franchise grants to private corporations should be terminable 
after a fixed period and meanwhile subject to purchase at a fair 
value. 

“Municipalities should have the power to enter the field of 
municipal ownership upon popular vote under reasonable regulation. 

“Private companies operating public utilities should be subject 
to public regulation and examination under a system of uniform 
records and accounts and of full publicity.” 
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I must not leave this suhject without saying a word on 
the question of labor and the views of labor in respect of 
the public control of the big services. Generally speaking 
we may say that the interests of labor are safeguarded in 
all those services that are publicly controlled in our big 
municipalities. The number of city employees has enor- 
mously increased under municipal ownership. Thousands 
of men in every large town are employed by the municipal- 
ity in connection with their water, gas, electricity and tram- 
way undertakings. It is no exaggeration to say that hun- 
dreds of thousands of men are now the servants of public 
corporations ; Glasgow alone has 15,000 employees, or some- 
thing like 10 per cent. of the registered voters. In all big 
towns the number of servants who are directly engaged by 
the city is increasing, and fears are now and then expressed 
that with this large increase in the number of employees 
may come an attempt to terrorize both the city and official 
councils. It would not, however, be true to say that this is 
the case. Of course here and there it is possible to find in- 
stances of a large body of well-organized men bringing a 
somewhat unfair pressure to bear upon the city authorities, 
but, generally speaking, the demands of the workmen for 
higher wages and better conditions are so reasonable that 
they have been granted without much external pressure. 
As a rule a city government is a model employer and sets 
up a high standard which private employers are compelled 
to follow. Town and city councils have, for example, in 
nearly every case, adopted the trade union scale of wages 
for their work people, and in some cases even exceeded it. 
They have also caused to be inserted in all contracts carried 
out by private employers for the council, a “fair wage 
clause,” which must be observed under heavy penalties. By 
so doing the city has immensely raised the standard of living 
of many thousands of men and women, for the city council 
sets the pace for other authorities, both private and public. 
There are many municipalities which now pay as the mini- 
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mum wage for the lowest class of work thirty shillings a 
week, and in addition to this wage there are other privileges 
such as holidays, sick-pay, etc. The question of hours has 
also come to the front during the last few years, and it is 
now a-part of the policy of every .municipality to approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to an eight-hour day. It is true 
that in many cases it is still ten hours, but the tendency is to 
reduce the length of the working day, and a forty-eight hour 
week is the ideal at which every big city is aiming. The 
result of the municipalization of the London County Council 
street railways has been most satisfactory in this direction, 
and the effect of public control on similar bodies of men 
in all parts of the Kingdom has been to reduce the hours 
of labor by 48 per cent. and to increase the wages by about 
42 per cent. This shortening of the hours of labor can 
only, of course, be carried out by increasing the number 
of work people and by improving the organization. In 
both these directions the community benefits, for public 
control must of necessity become more efficient in order 
to eliminate waste, while an increase in the number of 
workers means a decrease in the number of unemployed, 
who would otherwise tend to deteriorate and become a drain 
upon the community. There are very fewlargetowns in which 
direct labor is not employed through a Works Department 
for the carrying out of all construction works, that in years 
gone by would have been handed over to private contrac- 
tors. These big cities make their own street cars, run their 
own shops and fire stations, lay their own sewers, pave 
their own streets, paint and repair their own buildings. 
There are many undertakings that can be carried out by a 
city more efficiently and more satisfactorily than by pri- 
vate contractors, provided only that the management is 
of a high order. 

The real test after all of the value of municipal own- 
ership is whether the general public is satisfied with the 
services that are so managed and controlled. Despite the 
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set-back that the London County Council received some 
three or four years ago, it is clear that public opinion is in 
favor of the ownership of the big services by the city, and 
anyone who sought the suffrages of the people on the un- 
derstanding that if successful he would hand over these big 
concerns to private ownership once more, would have a very 
slender chance of being returned to the city council. There 
can be little doubt that with this side of municipal life has 
come a quickened interest in all that concerns the city’s wel- 
fare. The civic conscience has been aroused, our ideals for 
the future have become clearer: we are dominated not so 
much by purely commercial interests as by our regard for 
the welfare of all the citizens, even the poorest. Perhaps 
nothing is more amazing than the increase in the number of 
open spaces and parks in the big municipalities which bring 
health to the city and add to the happiness of its inhabitants 
but contribute nothing to its exchequer, and are in some senses 
a heavy drain upon it. We are beginning to learn how to 
live in the city; we are discovering how to bring the country 
into the city; and so far as we can make life healthful and 
pleasant to the town dweller, in that proportion will the civil- 
ization of today, which is very much an urban civilization, 
have justified itself. 
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By Percy Holmes Boynton 


Y the beginning of the nineteenth century London had 
become an enormous metropolis, the greater in mere 

area because it consisted almost entirely of comparatively 
small dwellings not more than four floors high, and because 
the number of large parks within the city was supplemented 
by scores, if not hundreds, of open squares. Yet in the 
main the points of literary interest were still in those old 
parts of town which were traversed by Goldsmith and Ad- 
dison and Milton and even Shakespeare. Of the mere vulgar 
bigness of “this colossal emporium of men, wealth, arts and 
intellectual power” an idea can be gained from that chapter 
in De Quincey’s “Autobiography” which he entitles “The 
Nation of London.” As he entered town he was almost 
overwhelmed by “the blind sense of mysterious grandeur 


*The Reading Journey in London began in the September issue 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN with “Chaucer’s London,” and in succeeding 
numbers has presented “Shakespeare’s London,” “Milton’s London,” 
“The London of Pepys and Addison,” “Johnson’s London,” and 
“Dickens’s London.” 

Adherence to chronological order would have placed “The 
London of Byron and Lamb” in the February CHAUTAUQUAN and 
“Dickens’s London” in this issue. For the greater convenience of 
Cc. L. S. C. readers whose work in “Studies in Dickens” was out- 
lined in last month’s Magazine, Mr. Boynton kindly consented to 
an exchange of the two instalments. 
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and Babylonian confusion,” but on reaching his inn, he dis- 
covered that he was quite equidistant from Westminster Ab- 
bey and St. Paul’s, and after due cogitation, deciding in 
favor of the latter, he very likely reached it by the familiar 
route of the Strand, Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill. He 
might have chosen between the Cathedral and the Abbey any 
time these five hundred years! 

Occasionally in connection with this period one’s atten- 
tion is caught by the introduction into common London life 
of neighborhoods which in former times were regarded as 
distant outlying regions; and occasionally, particularly to- 
ward Westminster and Kensington, it becomes evident that 
the polite and expensive West End was slowly and contin- 
uously extending itself. The regions that Byron frequented 
were “London West;” the neighborhoods most familiar to 
Lamb, “London Central ;” and both of them from time to 
time invaded the “West Central” territory between. 


The relationships toward London of these two men 
were in utter contrast. To Lamb it was the Elysium in 
which he spent his whole life. “London, whose dirtiest 
drab-frequented alley, and her lowest-bowing tradesman I 
would not exchange for Skiddaw (or) Helvellyn; 

O! her lamps of a night! her rich goldsmiths, print-shops, 
toy-shops, mercers, hardware men, pastry cooks, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, the Strand, Exeter Change, Charing Cross 

These are thy gods, O London!” But to Byron 
it was the passing scene of many a bitter misadventure, a 
desert of strangers in which society was too often more pain- 
ful than solitude. For Lamb it offered a somber but placid 
three score years of toilsome straitness, with the boyhood 
of a charity scholar and the declining years of a pensioner. 
For Byron it afforded a seat in the House of Lords, and 
the restless prelude to a life of notoriety and dissipation, 
luxury and splendor, spasmodic effort and startling suc- 
cess,—a meteoric life, wholly enclosed in the longer and 
more conventional career of the gentle essayist. 
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Where Byron Visited. 





Samuel Rogers’s house, St. James’s Place 
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Byron’s real experience in London as a man lasted only 
for about seven years, from 1808 to 1815, though he was 
born in Holles Street, Cavendish Square and was frequently 
brought to town for short visits in boyhood and youth. All 
of his residences were in the extremely fashionable district 
within a few score yards of Piccadilly, the three-quarter- 
mile stretch from Piccadilly Circus on Regent Street to the 
southeast corner of Hyde Park. While here he published 
the works which won him popular fame. From St. James’s 
Street he drove down across St. James’s Park to take his 
seldom occupied seat in the House of Lords, and from num- 
ber 13, Piccadilly Terrace he left London, pursued by the 
shrill execrations of Mrs. Grundy. 

However lonely he may have been in his repugnance to 
London as a whole, he was apparently happy in the welcome 
extended him in the two houses where literature and ex 
clusive society joined hands. The first of these belonged to 
his famous neighbor, Samuel Rogers, the banker, poet, and 
patron of the arts. For more than fifty years from 1800 on 
Rogers made it his avocation to play host. Joanna Baillie, 
Charlotte Bronté, Thomas Campbell, Frances Burney, the 
elder D’Israeli, Thomas Moore, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Dickens and all his group—these are the mere beginnings of 
the list of literati who lifted Rogers’s knocker. And among 
them in his day was Byron. “If you enter his house,” 
wrote the author of “Don Juan,” “his drawing room, his 
library, you of yourself say, this is not the dwelling of a 
common mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown 
aside on the chimney piece, his sofa, his table, that does 
not bespeak an almost fastidious elegance in the possessor.” 
Rogers’s house was the home of genial informality. People 
could drop in singly or in small groups and be sure of en- 
joying clever chat which was not always free from acidity. 
Washington Irving writing to Moore about their common 
host said in 1824: “I dined téte-a-téte with him some time 


ago, and he served up his friends as he served up his fish, 
3 
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with a squeeze of lemon over each. It was very piquant, 
but it rather set my teeth on edge.” 

At Holland House, in contrast, where Rogers himself 
introduced Byron, the scale of things, as well as the temper 
of Lady Holland, was in part responsible for a more exalted 
level of talk. Animadversions that would rise to the lips in 
a city house with a thirty foot front, were not apt to feel 
perfectly at home in “a venerable chamber in which all the 
antique gravity of a college library was blended with all that 
female grace and wit could devise to embellish a drawing 


room.”* Moreover, the “female grace and wit” that pre- 


sided over this salon were the possessions of a suavely dic- 
tatorial lady who had a very definite idea of the narrow 
channel within which she wanted the talk to run, and 
quickly dammed up any threatened breach in the banks. As 
a result the conversation was more classic and less piquant 
than that under Rogers’s roof. 

Holland House itself has had an interesting history. It 
is a modern structure in comparison with many of London’s 
landmarks, yet it was built in 1607, the year when the first 
of the thirteen colonies was founded. It is an elaborately 
complicated mansion of which an unamiable remark by Sir 
Walter Scott was more than half justified when he said “it 
resembles many respectable matrons who, having been ab- 
solutely ugly during youth, acquire by age an air of dig- 
nity.” It stands unchanged today in a noble stretch of open 
grounds a half mile southwest of Kensington Gardens. 
When it was under confiscation during the Protectorate, 
Cromwell withdrew here to take counsel with his lieuten- 
ants ; Addison, in the unhappy prosperity of his latest years, 
lived here as its master from 1716 to his death in 1719; but 
Holland House was in the heydey of its fame in the first 
half of the nineteenth century when Lord and Lady Hol- 
land entertained with such éclat that the youthful Lord 
Byron was drawn naturally into their circle. Naturally, and 


*See Macaulay's essay on Lord Holland, 1841. 
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yet somewhat surprisingly, for had not all parties con- 
cerned been willing to forget certain bitter lines* in “Eng- 
lish Bards,” Byron and the Hollands would never have 
known each other as friends. 

It was two days after the delivery of Byron’s maiden 
speech in the House of Lords, in the preparation of which 
Lord Holland had advised him, that the publication of 
“Childe Harold” made him the lion of the day. The first 
edition was sold off in a little over a week. Everybody 
wanted to meet him, from the crown prince to Beau Brum- 
mel; and then the fascinations of popularity in a day when 
court morals had degenerated to the Restoration level? made 
an easy conquest of him. His writing, though abundant 
at this time, was incidental. “What do the reviewers mean 
by ‘elaborate?’ Lara I wrote while undressing, after com- 
ing home from balls and masquerades in the year of revelry, 
1814.” Of his own surroundings he has written explicitly 
(Don Juan XI, 74, 75). 


“Some 
Talk about poetry and ‘rack and manger,’ 
And ugliness, disease, as toil and trouble ;— 
I wish they knew the life of a young noble.” 


“They are young, but know not youth—it is anticipated 
Handsome but wasted, rich without a sou; 

Their vigor in a thousand arms is dissipated ; 
Their cash comes from, their wealth goes to, a Jew.” 


These, and the less savoury lines which follow, de- 
scribe his life from 1811 to 1814, a life conventionalized and 
actually sanctioned by the society of his day. The fact that 
he was suddenly and violently ostracized was a mere acci- 


*Dunedin! view thy children with delight, 
They write for food—and feed because they write: 
And lest, when heated with the unvsual grape, 
Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader’s check, 
My lady skims the cream of each critique; 
Breathes o’er the page her purity of soul, 
Reforms each error, and refines the whole. 
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dent arising from his notoriety. These fitful spasms of out- 
raged respectability occur from time to time all along the 
course of social history among those very people who, as a 
rule, overlook or endorse “the short and simple scandals” 
of averagely inconspicuous rakes and rogues. After his 
twenty-seventh year Byron knew London no more. 

As one turns from Byron to Lamb he makes his way 
eastward, past Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, the Strand, 
and Temple Bar, which was still standing, to the old city. 
Few men have actually spent more time than Charles Lamb 
within the precincts of the Temple,* for he was born and 
passed the first seven years of his life here, and later re- 
turned to live consecutively from 1800 to 1817. In his 
essay on “The Benchers of the Inner Temple” he gives an 
impression of the quality and atmosphere of the great col- 
lection of courts and buildings as it appeared to him, a resi- 
dent ; the wider suggestiveness of the superb establishment 
as a treasure-house of noble memories has been dwelt upon 
by Thackeray in “Pendennis.”+ Lamb conjures up to view 
“its church, its halls, its gardens, its fountain . . . its 
magnificent ample squares, its classic green recesses.” He 
tells of the terrace, or parade, on which the old benchers 
used to strut in solemn state; of such exponents of the law 
as Samuel Salt, Thomas Coventry, and Peter Pierson who 
embodied the dignity of the Temple; and of such faithful 
servitors as Lovel, who guarded the interests of the digni- 
taries. As to what an important contributor to the tradi- 
tions of the Temple Charles Lamb himself was he naturally 
writes very little; but his friends have taken care in their 
letters and more formal memorials not to allow him and his 
hospitality to be forgotten. The tavern of the early eigh- 
teenth century, and the coffee house and club which sup- 
planted it, seem both to have yielded the palm in the early 
nineteenth century to private hospitality. At any rate the 


*For a summarized statement of the early history of the Tem- 
ple see Toe Cuautauguan for October, 1910, pages 218-2109. 
+“Pendennis.” Chapters XXVIII, XXIX and especially XLIX. 
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literary gatherings in Lamb’s day which correspond to those 
in which Ben Jonson and Dryden and Addison and Gold- 
smith figured, were held in homes rather than public places. 
Those at Holland House, at Lady Blessington’s and at 
Samuel Rogers’s were the most sumptuous, but the simpler 
evenings at Forster’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and with 
Charles and Mary Lamb in the Inner Temple were no less 
memorable.* Perhaps it is true that “only antiquarians 
and literary amateurs care to look at” the Temple precincts 
“with much interest,” but to them there is quiet fascination 
not only in crossing the courts trod by such pleasant fictions 
as Sir Roger de Coverley and The Spectator, but in saunter- 
ing among the quiet and devious passages which led to quar- 
ters occupied by Johnson and Goldsmith and Lamb and 
Thackeray. 

The experiences at Christ’s Hospital, which “Elia” has 
recorded in two essays, have gone far to dignify the school, 
though the picturesque dress of the “Blue Coat” boys as they 
wear it even today,7 prevents either Londoner or casual vis- 
itor from forgetting this famous foundation of Edward VI. 
Like Charterhouse it was originally the site of a monastery, 
the land a gift to the Franciscans by one John, Ewin in 
1225. His reward, the prefix Saint, served apparently as the 
equivalent of a modern honorary A. M. The buildings and 
their contents were presented by common citizens, Lord 
Mayors, nobles of high degree and even royalty. In the dis- 
solution of the monasteries Greyfriars was not spared, the 
church edifice for a long time serving for the two parishes 
of St. Ewin and St. Nicholas Shambles. A dozen years 
before Shakespeare’s birth it was repaired for the benefit 
of the “poor fatherless children and others” in whose behalf 

*See “Lamb’s Wednesday Nights Compared with the Eve- 
nings at Holland House.” Chap. IX of “Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb” by Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

+The essays are “Recollections of Christ’s Hospital” and 
“Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago.” The dress is a 


blue: coat or gown, a red leather girdle, yellow stockings, and a 
clergyman’s band around the neck. 
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Edward made his endowment. Though it was in the ex- 
treme northwest angle of the city, just north of Newgate 
Street, the Great Fire of 1666 reached and passed it, even 
o’erleaping the wall in this district. The rebuilding which 
followed in 1680 and the subsequent years put Christ’s Hos- 
pital into the general shape in which the seven-year-old 
Charles Lamb found it when he entered in 1782. 

The gentle “Elia” is a little amusing in his ingenious 
attempts to show that Christ’s Hospital was not a “charity 
school” for foundlings and the children of the poor. If 
circumlocution were all that was necessary, the trick would 
be turned in the sentence which explains that the school 
served “To comfort the desponding parent with the thought 
that, without diminishing the stock which is imperiously de- 
manded to furnish the more pressing and homely wants of 
our nature he has disposed of one or perhaps more out of a 
numerous offspring.” He points out that the establishment 
was antique and magnificent in its appointments, generous 
and attentive in its care of the hundreds of boys ;—and then 
spoils all by referring to them as “sons of charity.” So 
they truly were, Charity acting in loco parentis while they 
were in her keeping. 

“Boy!” said the famous master, James Boyer, to little 
Samuel Coleridge when he was crying, the first day of his 
return after the holidays, “Boy! the school is your father! 
Boy! the school is your mother! Boy! the school is your 
brother! the school is your sister! the school is your first 
cousin, and your second cousin, and all the rest of your 
relations! Let’s have no more crying.” In a later essay 
Lamb recalls some of the reasons for tears in the underfeed- 
ing and underheating, the mistreatment by monitors, and 
the horrors which came to the innocent through the public 
punishments of the guilty. On the whole, however, the 
more genial memories held sway, and most of all those 
which had to do with the various pageantries which punctu- 
ated their calendar: “our visits to the Tower, where, ‘by 
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ancient privilege, we had free access to all the curiosities; 
our solemn processions through the city at Easter, with the 
Lord Mayor’s largess of bunns, wine and a shilling, and the 
festive questions and civic pleasantries of the dispensing Al- 
dermen, which were more to us than all the rest of the ban- 
quet; our stately suppings in public where the well-lighted 
hall and the stately confluence of well-dressed company who 
came to see us made the whole look more like a concert or as- 
sembly than a scene of plain bread and cheese collation ; the 
annual orations upon St. Matthew’s day . . . ourhymns 
and anthems and well toned organ; the doleful tune of the 
burial anthem chanted in the solemn cloisters upon the sel- 
dom occurring funeral of some school-fellow; the festivi- 
ties at Christmas.” The school-friendship of Addison and 
Steele at Charterhouse in the late seventeenth century, was 
no more notable than that of Lamb and Coleridge at the 
neighboring Christ’s Hospital about one hundred years later. 

The passage from school to a clerk’s desk was made 
easy by a friend of one of the Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple. For nearly six months Charles worked in the South 
Sea House which years later became the subject of the 
opening essay of “Elia.” Nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury had passed since the pricking of the famous South Sea 
Bubble, the most famous of “get-rich-quick schemes.” Eng- 
land had run speculation-mad ; people had fought for chances 
to invest in the wildest enterprises. With the general reac- 
tion the South Sea Company had gone under, involving in 
its ruin the highest office holders in the government. But 
in the old house of trade some forms of business were still 
followed through and the Blue Coat boy for a while joined 
the “Noah’s Ark.” “Odd fishes. A lay monastery. Do- 
mestic retainers in a great house, kept more for show than 
use. Yet pleasant fellows, full of chat,—not a few among 
them had arrived at considerable proficiency on the German 
flute.” 

The East India House, in which he served for a third 
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of a century, leaving it only as “a superannuated man.”* was 
a very different sort of institution, more conservative and 
longer lived, the greatest trading house of its sort ever es- 
tablished. Here for weary years except for Sundays, two 
short holidays and one poor little week’s outing, he lived 
other people’s lives rather than his own. The short walk to 
and from work was at first his own, but as friends and ac- 
quaintances increased, afternoon breathing spells as well as 
all his evenings were taken from him. So the solitary morn- 
ing walks became like “treading on sands of gold,” and in 
despair of ever finding solitude he wrote, “I am never C. L. 
but always C. L. and Co.” 

Once well installed in his India House clerkship Charles 
Lamb settled down into quiet content. It was a long climb 
to a firm-and comfortable perch on top of his high stool, for 
the first three years were without pay and the next five at a 
very modest wage; but from 1800 on, between his salary, his 
perquisites, and his private resources he was in no danger 
from the wolf, and actually much more comfortable in his 
mind about money matters than was the spendthrift Byron. 
If he had been unhappy in his long routine he never could 
have written as he did in grateful acknowledgment “to the 
kindness of the most munificent firm in the world.” More- 
over, all during these thirty-odd years he had plenty of di- 
version. There was the theater, of which he was a delight- 
ed frequenter, and the evening party, of which he was a 
distinguished host. He was continually writing—plays 
which fell flat, essays which were launched successfully in 
The London Magazine, and voluminous letters to a whole 
circle of correspondents. 

All the while he was under the spell of London. In a 
passage strangely like similar songs by Whitman, quiet, 
methodical, whimsical Charles Lamb chants the paean so 
often recurring in the pages of the American of the 
“non-descript monster, which yet had terrible eyes and a 


*See Lamb’s essay under that title. 














Charles Lamb at the age of fifty-one. From the painting by Henry 


Meyer 





Where “Elia” Lived. 20, Russell Street, Covent Garden 














Fleet Street and Temple Bar as Charles Lamb knew them in boyhood 
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An Emblematical Print on the South Sea Bubble, by Hogarth 
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Buffalo strength.” “Streets, streets, streets, markets, thea- 
ters, churches. Covent Gardens, shops sparkling with 
pretty faces of industrious milliners, neat sempstresses, 
ladies cheapening [i. e. bargaining], gentlemen behind coun- 
ters lying, authors in the streets with spectacles, . . . lamps 
lit at night, pastry-cooks’ and silversmiths’ shops, beautiful 
Quakers of Pentonville, noise of coaches, drowsy cry of 
mechanic watchmen at night, with bucks reeling home drunk ; 
if you happen to wake at mid-night, cries of Fire and Stop- 
thief; inns of court, with their learned air, and halls, and 
butteries, just like Cambridge colleges; old book-stalls, 
Jeremy Taylors, Burtons on Melancholy, and Religio Medi- 
cis on every stall. These are thy pleasures, O London with- 
the-many-sins.” 

It was on leaving Inner Temple Lane that Charles and 
‘Mary took quarters in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
and here they revelled in the confusion of the great market- 
place and the nearness of the theaters “with all their noise.” 
As years went on their lust for racket seems to have been 
sated, for they resorted to quieter neighborhoods, first at 
Islington in the north of the city, and then at Edmonton 
and Enfield, seven and ten miles respectively north of the 
Thames. Such towns were no longer faraway. Roads were 
good and coaches swift so that it was no great undertaking 
to get back to Mrs. Buffam’s in Chancery Lane for a night 
in town. 

In many senses Charles Lamb’s lifetime was a bridge 
from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. When he 
died in 1834 London was almost ready for Victoria. 
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Lincoln 
By Kate Fisher Kimball 

EW English cathedrals can compare with Lincoln in 
F the splendor of its situation. As you stand by the banks 
of the river Witham in the “lower town” you look up t’'e 
steep sides of a huge abrupt hill-top forming a citadel that 
Agamemnon might have envied. The cathedral, with its 
straight, strong lines and square towers, nobly crowns the 
height, and seems conscious of its protecting powers, look- 
ing securely down upon the city clustering at its feet, or off 
at the wide spreading fen land where countless toilers take 
heart at sight of its mighty central tower, the highest in all 
England. With such a situation it is very evident why Lin- 
coln became an important Roman colony, five main roads 
centering in the town. Fragments of the old Roman walls 
are still pointed out and one imposing Roman gateway, the 
last but one in England. After the Romans withdrew, the 
rude folk of the Lincolnshire fens took a hand in the duel 
fought by Briton and Saxon for this coveted retreat. Then 
followed the missionary. Ultimately to be driven from his 
northern field, came Paulinus, Bishop of York, whose tall 
slender form must have contrasted strikingly with the sturdi- 

*The series of “English Cathedrals” began in the September, 
1910, CHAUTAUQUAN, with “Canterbury.” In succeeding issues have 


appeared “Ely,” “Westminster Abbey,” “Salisbury,” “Lichfield,” and 
“Rochester.” 
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ness of his Saxon flock. Blaecca, the “prefect” of Lincoln, 
became a convert, and about the year 628 erected a stone 
church for his fellow Christians. This ancient foundation 
is still perpetuated in the church of St. Paul in the city, but 
the pedigree of the present minster goes back to the church 
of St. Mary at Stow, eleven miles northwest of Lincoln. On 
the site of this little village was the ancient Sidnacester, 
which became the “bishop’s stool” of the diocese for two hun- 
dred years till the Danes burned the church and the bishops 
retired to Dorchester on the Thames. By the time of Wil- 
liam the Norman, Lincoln had become the fourth city in the 


kingdom. To the Conqueror’s mind a Norman castle was 
a suitable ornament for its formidable hill-top and he ordered 
scores of modest dwellings within the Roman walls to be 
torn down while the grim Norman keep rose on their 
ruins. In the plain below can be seen today the towers of 
two ancient Saxon churches built for the evicted tenants, 
tragic reminders of their need of religious consolation. 


One of William’s followers was Remigius, a monk, 
almoner of the Norman monastery of Fécamp, who: had 
furnished one ship with twenty knights for the invasion of 
England. At the death of the Saxon bishop of Dorches- 
ter Remigius succeeded him, and when the decree went 
forth in 1072 that bishops should dwell in walled towns he 
naturally turned to Lincoln. It was a fortress-like church 
that Remigius reared just east of William’s castle. The 
wall of its apse, some eight feet thick, was typical of the 
whole structure. A fire fifty years after his death burned 
the roof and the falling timbers broke the slab of his tomb. 
It was left for Bishop Alexander the Magnificent to repair 
the cathedral and enrich it with beautiful late Normar 
work. Alexander was a nephew of that Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury whose numerous castles had excited the sus- 
picions of King Stephen. Alexander, it would seem, had 
his “princely” qualities also, and Stephen treacherously 
seized the possessions of both uncle and nephew. But the 
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king’s turn came soon, for in his struggle for the throne 
against the claims of Matilda, her champions seized Lincoln 
Castle and Stephen was fain to take refuge in the cathedral 
which he sacrilegiously fortified. Omens of evil were soon 
observed. In the battle which followed, Stephen was cap- 
tured and the city plundered. The Norman church stood 
until 1185 when in the great earthquake which was felt 
throughout England “the minster was cleft from top to 
bottom.” 

As you walk up from the river bank through High 
Street and climb the street named for its chief characteristic, 
“Steep Hill,” you gain the summit at a point midway be- 
tween castle and cathedral. In front of you stands the fine 
old “Exchequer Gate,” built in the fourteenth century, and 
as you pass under it you are face to face with the towering 
west front of the cathedral, one of the most imposing in Eng- 
land. Salisbury’s west front at once occurs to you. Indeed the 
arrangement of Lincoln’s great stone screen seems less justi- 
fiable than that of Salisbury, for these two noble western 
towers offered a fine opportunity for a great design instead 
of being half hidden by the huge wall which in no sense 
suggests the structure of the cathedral behind it. 

But this whole front is immensely interesting. You 
can, in fancy, take it apart like a dissected map. Those five 
round arches, except the upper part of the center one, al- 
tered at a later time, were built by Remigius in the eleventh 
century, but the Norman doorway in the center arch and the 
two adjoining it were inserted by Bishop Alexander more 
than fifty years later. Look closely at the stone work and 
you will see the difference between the older “wide-jointed” 
masonry where mortar is used very liberally and Bishop 
Alexander’s finely jointed doorway. These doorways with 
their exquisite carvings are among the finest examples of 
their kind—late Norman just before it passed into the 
Early English. In studying the central doorway notice the 
freedom of these early builders. They delighted in variety. 
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No two shafts are alike and on one side of the door you 
see scalloped capitals while on the other their shape is very 
closely akin to the Corinthian capitals of classic architecture. 
Just above the two smaller side arches you discover some 
quaint old Saxon or Norman carvings set into the stone- 
work. Their origin is uncertain. The subjects are all Bibli- 
cal; Noah and the Ark with attendant animals, Daniel in 
the lion’s den, and other scriptural worthies, are portrayed 
with an enthusiasm which is delightful. In spite of crudities 
the work is very effective as a bit of architectural detail. 
On each side of the central doorway just above the round 
arches are short bands of wall arcading. These are part 
of Bishop Alexander’s Norman work. He also built the 
two west towers to a point just above their three rows of 
arcading, but here the Norman features cease. The gable 
above the end of the nave roof was lower in his day and 
the arch lower and rounder. Now pass around for a mo- 
ment to the south side of the cathedral and you will notice 
on the side of the south tower a Norman gable composed 
of rows of arcading. It is quite probable that something 
similar to this was once a feature of the front of each tower 
before the great screen was built. In imagination we can 
almost construct for ourselves the Norman front of Bishop 
Alexander’s time. 

Within a year of the great earthquake which shattered 
the Norman church, a remarkable man was appointed to 
the bishopric. Hugh of Avalon was a Frenchman, the son 
of a noble living at Avalon near Grenoble in Burgundy. In 
his young manhood Hugh had entered the priory near to his 
father’s castle but was later transferred to the Grand Char- 
treuse where he became bursar of that famous Carthusian 
monastery. Conspicuous for his abilities, it was not strange 
that when a new monastery of this order was to be estab- 
lished in Witham, Somersetshire, Henry II should send am- 
bassadors to secure him as its first prior. For ten years 
Hugh ruled his quiet English monastery, then the Bishopric 
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of Lincoln fell vacant and the King prevailed upon him to 
take the post. Hugh reluctantly agreed to the change. He 
had deep convictions as to the responsibilities of a bishop, 
and Henry realized the sort of man he had to deal with 
when, for just cause, Bishop Hugh excommunicated the 
king's chief forester. Nor did he hesitate to refuse to be- 
stow a cathedral position upon one of Henry’s favorites. 
Richard I also felt the temper of his Lincoln prelate when at 
a council in Oxford Hugh and the Bishop of Salisbury alone 
opposed a grant for the King’s foreign wars and “spoke 
up for the laws and rights of Englishmen.” But this un- 
compromising bishop was no mere fighter. To organize his 
diocese, to lead the people against royal despotism, to plan 
the details of a great cathedral were the natural activities 
of his fine spirit, while occasionally he would retire to his 
little Somersetshire priory, for Lincoln never was a mon- 
astery, and live for a time as a simple monk practising 
the austerities of his order. With the shattered Norman 
cathedral constantly confronting him, Bishop Hugh must 
have had visions of what a new church might be on such a 
superb site and we know that he devoted six years to col- 
' lecting materials and preparing for the work. 

To appreciate the significance of Hugh’s work we must 
remember that at this time the great Romanesque churches 
of the Norman were the prevailing type in England. West- 
minster Abbey was still Edward the Confessor’s old Nor- 
man church, nor had Salisbury Cathedral departed from its 
rude Norman beginnings at Old Sarum. But at Canterbury 
the choir of the “two Williams” had just been completed, 
the first hint of coming changes. St. Hugh, as he later came 
to be known, took a long step forward when he set aside 
the familiar round arch and planned his new choir with 
pointed arches throughout, slender, lancet windows and a 
variety of ornament new in style and developed with such 
artistic skill that it still takes high rank among the most beau- 
tiful productions of cathedral art. Where did St. Hugh get 
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his inspiration? Was it born of his own genius or did he seek 
it abroad? We know that his architect had a French name, 
Geoffrey de Noyers, but it is claimed that his family had 
lived in Lincolnshire for generations. Moreover a very emi- 
nent French critic of the last century, M. Viollet le Duc, ad- 
mits that during St. Hugh’s lifetime, previous to 1200, 
there was nothing in France of a similar character. We 
can only let Hugh’s single-minded devotion speak for itself 
and we enter his magnificent choir and eastern transept with 
keen interest. As we scrutinize its details we can imagine 
the delightful hours which Bishop Hugh and his architect 
must have spent as they dreamed and schemed together 
over their plans. The material was to be of Lincoln lime- 
stone unsurpassed in its resistance to weather, and possessed 
of a beautiful yellow brown tint suggestive of old parchment. 
What more suitable for a cathedral! Shafts of dark pur- 
back marble were to be used to enrich triforium and clere- 
story, and then finished, not with Norman capitals inherited 
from countless past generations, but with a new 
form adorned with leaves such as might have 
grown in England. These leaves must of course 
have a little conventional stiffness to preserve their 
general tone, but they were also to be exceedingly well 
carved and by no means devoid of grace. Above these, the 
square block, the old Norman abacus, would scarcely be 
needed, for all the arch mouldings were to be of a dis- 
tinctly lighter nature than in the old choir of Remigius. 
Over the arches, big and little, a dripstone with its deep cut 
mouldings would help to make beautiful shadows and the 
ends finished with corbels could be carved with added effect. 
Then, while Hugh’s skilled workmen experimented with leaf 
designs, perhaps some one, was it a master carver or a 
young, dreaming apprentice who had carved a Norman door 
in Rochester Cathedral ?—showed a bit of stone with his new 
leaf pattern on it ; the exquisite “dog tooth” moulding was at 
once adopted and “Early English” had achieved another tri- 
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Triforium, Choir, Lincoln Cathedral 


Choir, looking East, Lincoln Cathedral 
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St. Hugh’s Double Arcade, North Aisle of Choir 

















Lincoln 71 
umph. Did the master masons first look askance at the long, 
very narrow, lancet windows and their exceeding plainness? 
We shall never know. But this device alone was to give to 
England a century later the loveliness of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. In St. Hugh’s choir you are at once attracted by the 
charming double arcade running along the walls of the aisles 
and continued on the north side of the great transept in both 
directions, where it marks the limit of St. Hugh’s work. The 
lovely capitals and the very sincere and devout angelsejust 
above can be studied at close range. Possibly these adoring 
angels may have suggested the idea of the later Angel 
Choir. Notice St. Hugh’s triforium in both choir and east- 
ern transept—not too highly decorated, the arches very 
gracefully proportioned—and his use of plate tracery in the 
trefoil or quatrefoil or circular openings under each arch. 
The passage which runs along in front of the clerestory 
windows is a survival of Norman building methods when 
the churches had flat roofs and access to them was often de- 
sirable. Indeed it is not certainly known that the present 
vaulted roof is St. Hugh’s. His may have been flat. Cer- 
tainly in his time the tall roof shafts ran clear to the floor. 
They have been cut off since to make room for the choir 
stalls. The stalls are perhaps the finest in England. The upper 
row is very rich in carving and in the miserere seats the four- 
teenth century workmen let their imagination run riot. The 
fox as a preacher, monkeys at play, kings and knights and 
creatures of every sort engage in grotesque pranks. 

One striking feature of English Gothic which St. Hugh 
did not achieve was a square east end for’his church. The 
foundations of ‘his old apse just beyond the High Altar 
show that its form was five-sided with little chapels sur- 
rounding it, very characteristically French. In one of these 
chapels St. Hugh directed that he should be buried not far 
from the Altar of St. John the Baptist but “near the wall 
lest it should be a stumbling block to those approaching.” 
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He met his death as he had desired, lying on the bare ground 
on a cross of consecrated ashes. His funeral at Lincoln 
when King John and a great body of nobles and church dig- 
nitaries carried the body on their shoulders, was celebrated 
in an old Lincoln ballad which records that 


“A’ the bells o’ Merrie Lincoln 
Without men’s hands were rung.” 


His memory was already on the highway to sainthood and 
his church so auspiciously begun went on without delay.* 
The western transept, finished soon after St. Hugh’s 
death, possesses inexhaustible interest from its rare old 
stained glass, especially its famous round windows, the 
Dean’s Eye and the Bishop’s Eye, facing respectively the 
Deanery and the Bishop’s Palace. The nave, one of the 
finest in England, was finished in harmony with St. Hugh’s 
design. In the color of its stone and the loveliness of its 
Early English carving it is a treasure-house of beauty. 
Before the nave was finished, Lincoln had another 
great bishop. You can discover his hall mark, a fine diaper 
pattern, on the great central tower. But he did not need 
to carve his name on the cathedral. It was burned deep in 
the records of his time. Bishop Robert Grosseteste, of 
humble birth but of great natural ability, was one of the 
foremost scholars of his time. He saw with anxious fore- 
bodings the widespread degeneracy of the clergy, and the 
frequent alliance of the Pope with royal despotism. In the 


*St Hugh’s Choir has been the battle ground of architects for 
many years. An eminent English authority claims that it is “pure 
English Gothic and the earliest building of that style in the world.” 
An equally distinguished French critic admits all its fine points but 
considers them not Gothic but “Anglo-Norman.” Certain other for- 
eign critics believe that it was influenced by French ideals or that 
it was not entirely built by St. Hugh. Professor C. W. Moore, an 
American, holds that, in general, English buildings of the Pointed 
Style cannot properly be called “pure Gothic.” He discusses the 
subject in his “Gothic Architecture,” chapter 6. A very clear and 
sympathetic summary of the controversy will be found in Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s “Hand Book of English Cathedrals.” 
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first year of his bishopric, 1235, Grosseteste found it neces- 
sary to remove seven abbots and five priors, but when he 
made a “visitation” of his cathedral the clergy revolted, 
claiming that the dean was supreme. An old chronicler 
gravely records how, in 1237, when a recalcitrant canon was 
fulminating from the pulpit against Grosseteste, dramat- 
ically claiming that “if we were to be silent the very stones 
would cry out for us,” the central tower promptly came 
down with a crash. The tower, rebuilt by Grosseteste, still 
stands! Pope Innocent IV, however, stood by the bishop, 
and one of Grosseteste’s first reforms was the abolition of 
the scandalous custom of the “Feast of Fools.” Later 
he crossed swords with the Pope, refusing to receive 
into a rich benefice an Italian ignorant of the English 
tongue ; nor would he appoint even the Pope’s nephew as de- 
manded by his Holiness. His letter to the Pope is still pre- 
served, respectful in tone but pointing out the unfitness of Di 
Lavagna for the post. The Pope excommunicated him, but 
Grosseteste ignored the fact and continued his duties until 
his death in the same year, 1235. 

Soon after Grosseteste’s time the whole eastern 
end of the cathedral was changed. You return from 
the nave to the lovely Angel Choir, and you re- 
call that proud day, October 6, 1280, when Lincoln was 
astir from end to end for the “translation” of the relics 
of St. Hugh, for the Angel Choir had necessitated the re- 
moval of part of the city wail and all of St. Hugh’s apse, 
and the saint’s remains were to be housed in a gorgeous 
shrine back of the high altar. How Hugh himself would 
have protested! The people crowded to see the pageant. 
King Edward I helped to carry the coffin of St. Hugh, and 
his gracious Queen Eleanor stood with him. The King’s 
brother Edmund, the Earls of Gloucester and Warwick, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, numerous bishops and two hun- 
dred and fifty knights must have made a spectacle brilliant 
in the extreme. And the setting for it was this famous 
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choir—no longer the simple Early English of St. Hugh, but 
the beginning of the Decorated Gothic. There are no lancet 
windows. They have become larger and are divided by 
traceries into geometrical patterns. Compare this tri- 
forium with that of St. Hugh and see how Early English was 
already developing into exuberant decoration and away from 
the restrained simplicity of the earlier time. The angels in 
this triforium are as individual as could be desired, and you 
discover on the north side the famous Lincoln Imp snugly 
ensconced at the end of the corbel above the easternmost 
pier. 

In ten years the Angel Choir sheltered a monument 
to Queen Eleanor herself. She had died near Lincoln, was 
embalmed, the viscera buried here, and from Lincoln the 
King began his long journey to Westminster, marked by 
crosses at each halting place. That we see none of these 
monuments now is due to the looting propensities of Henry 
VIII in the case of St. Hugh, while the parliamentary sol- 
diers were equally assiduous in their attention to the beauti- 
ful gilt brass effigy of Eleanor’s tomb. The minster itself was 
seriously threatened in the Commonwealth since, “certain 
godly ones were gaping after its stone, timber and lead.” 
The Mayor of the city, Mr. Original Peart, saved the church 
by assuring Cromwell that “if it were down Lincoln would 
soon be one of the worst towns in the county.” 

We leave the choir by the south door for a chronolog- 
ical stroll around the outside of the church. One feels in- 
debted to the old cathedral for the tenacious way in which 
it has clung to some one expressive feature of every Eng- 
lish style from the early Norman to the end of the Gothic 
period, offering us a series of beautiful stone pictures with 
the open sky for a back-ground. You have already 
seen the Norman work on the west end and here close 
to the south door is St. Hugh’s eastern transept. If it looked 
very ethereal when the early architect sketched it on paper, 
it certainly is a delicate creation as realized in stone. With 
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its long, beautiful lines and deeply cut moldings, high-bred 
simplicity seems its key-note, and you feel that it must have 
been purposely subordinated to its neighbor, the imposing 
western transept, where the highest artistic skill was lav- 
ished upon the superb rose windows. Just above you rises 
the splendid central tower, with the lattice work of Grosse- 
teste on the lower part. In 1311 the tall windows were 
added and it reached its present height of 271 feet. From 
various points of view the great Victoria Tower at West- 
minster is said to look broader at the top than below. The 
Lincoln architect skilfully avoided such a possibility by 
drawing in the upright lines of his great tower two and a 
half inches, twenty feet below the parapet. From this tower 
rings out Great Tom, the fourth largest bell in England. 
Notice the low-roofed chapel just beside the aisle of the 
nave. This, with its north side companion, probably led to 
the building of the wide western screen in Grosseteste’s time. 
Again you see his lattice work in the tall front gable. The 
Perpendicular windows of this front are, of course, of later 
date. Fascinating details engage your attention at every 
step. A delightful illustration of early democracy is the 
statue of St. Hugh on the south pinnacle balanced by that 
of the Swineherd of Stow on the north! The Swineherd 
could not build a cathedral but he gave a peck of silver pen- 
nies and they were counted unto him for righteousness. At 
two points on the south side “the Devil looking over Lincoln” 
gazes sardonically from the back of a witch even as the Imp 
views the interior with wide-eyed bewilderment. 

The minster yard widens as you turn eastward and 
opens out into a beautiful English green, leading off to dis- 
tant gateways and historic houses, glimpses here and there of 
a steep descent giving you a sense of being lifted high above 
the world. Here we see the Angel Choir from the outside, 
and mark its progress in crockets and pinnacles and outward 
adornments since the simple days of St. Hugh. Like the 
puzzle makers you attempt in fancy the evolution of a geo- 
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metrical window. In the upper window you can detach 
two lancets and a trefoil which might easily make the first 
combination. In the gable at the left two of these “twos” 
are grouped under a quatrefoil or you can use half the de- 
vice of the lower window with a sixfoil or the upper one 
with five lancets and an eightfoil and so on. This upper win- 
dow is surely too large for its gable and rests rather op- 
pressively on the apex of the window below. Did the en- 
thusiasm for large windows get the upper hand of the archi- 
tect, for the time being? When cathedral windows had 
grown sufficiently, their tracery began to show signs of evo- 
lution. There was increasing enthusiasm for natural forms 
in leaf capitals and other decorative stone work and natur- 
ally the windows were affected by this new spirit. You 
could no longer take a window to pieces without destroying 
its essential pattern. The upper window in the western 
transept is only a “cousin” to its neighbors of the east end, 
and the great rose window belongs to the same flowery 
stage of Decorated Gothic. The quatrefoils above are what 
remain from the original window. This round window looks 
awkwardly low, but you recall the low vaulting of the tran- 
sept and if you go around to the cloisters you can see the ex- 
terior of the north end which remains just as it was left 
in St. Hugh’s time. 

One last charming feature of the cathedral is the south 
door through which we came from the Angel Choir. Un- 
usual are these great doorways in England, and this is a 
gem, but, alas, the “restorer” has tampered with it both in 
recent and in earlier years. Such fragments of the old carv- 
ing as remain show unusual grace and feeling. On each 
side of the door is a chantry built when Gothic had reached 
the Perpendicular stage. You easily recognize its character- 
istics. Then you stroll away across the green to the north 
to watch the sun go down behind the western towers and 
your thoughts turn again to Hugh of Avalon of whom Rus- 
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kin said, “He is the most beautiful sacerdotal figure known 
to me in history.” Close by stands Watts’ noble statue of 
Tennyson who was born almost within sight of the Minster. 
Is it by chance that the poet of the Round Table stands here 
by the side of St. Hugh’s great monument? These were the 
two men in all the world who made the name of Avalon 
immortal. 
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At Lincoln 


When I went up the minster tower, 
The minster clock rang out the hour; 
The restless organ far below 
Sent tides of music to and fro, 
That rolled through nave and angel choir, 
Whose builder knew what lines inspire, 
And filled the lantern’s space profound 
With climbing waves of glorious sound, 
As I went up the minster tower 
What time the chimes gave forth the hour. 


When I stood on the minster tower 
The lark above me sent a shower 
Of happy notes, that filtered through 
The clouds that flecked the sky’s soft blue, 
And mingled with the nearer tones 
Of jackdaws’ calls and stockdoves’ moans, 
While every breeze that round me swirled 
Brought some sweet murmur from the world, 
As I stood on the minster tower 
What time the lark forsook her bower. 


When I came down the minster tower, 

Again the chimes proclaimed the hour, 
Again the mighty organ rolled 

' Its thunders through the arches old, 

While blended with its note so strong 
Soft rose and fell the evensong, 
And all the earth, it seemed to me, 
Was still by music held in fee, 

As I came down the minster tower 

What time the clock slow chimed the hour. 


—Oscar Fay Adams. 
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Watts’s Statue of Tennyson 


Pillar, St. Hugh’s Arcade 
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Stained Glass Windows 


By Helen Marshall Pratt 
Author of “The Cathedral Churches of England.” 


HE stained glass windows which we see in America 

today are chiefly of two sorts: those made in plain 

glass on which the required figures, patterns or inscriptions 

are painted in color and then fired in, and those of glass 

which has been already colored in its manufacture, pot-metal 
glass as it is called. 

The painted windows are often beautiful in color and 
lovely in detail but the various layers of paint rob the glass 
of its translucent, gem-like quality, so prominent in the old 
windows in foreign cathedrals and churches. The windows 
of glass colored in the melting pot, in which pieces of va- 
rious colors are carefully leaded and fitted together, are far 
more brilliant, far more difficult to manufacture, and, of 
necessity, far more expensive. Good examples of the painted 
windows are those of the series of fifty and more in St. Pat- 
rick’s cathedral, New York City: and of the colored glass 
windows, the rich series now being prepared for Mr. George 
Vanderbilt’s chapel on his estate at Baltimore. 

Glass of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in European churches was of the pot-metal sort to 
which a little paint or stain was at first added to produce cer- 
tain effects of detail and in tracing the features of faces. The 
amount of paint so used increased as the years went on. But 
the early glass was streaky, uneven in texture and full of 
bubbles and other imperfections which the glass-maker knew 
not how to correct, and he was never quite certain how the 
work would appear when blown out into cylindrical shape 
and then pressed apart to form a sheet. Again, his range 
of color was very limited; where he could produce a single 
shade or even two or three of a certain color, we have a 
dozen, often, as in the opalescent glass, exquisitely blended 
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together in a single sheet. Yet the early worker knew how 
to make windows which are today magnificent beyond any- 
thing that we produce and which challenge the admiration of 
our best artists. 

The superiority of the old windows depends on sev- 
eral causes. In the first place, the early glass, though im- 
perfect as glass, was by its very unevenness and irregular- 
ity, excellently adapted to the uses of a pictured window re- 
quiring lights and shadows. Our modern glass, much clearer 
and better in itself, lacks this peculiar quality of translucent 
richness, though many attempts have been made to imitate 
it. Exquisite effects are today produced by combining col- 
ored silicates of different shades in a single sheet. These, 
when fused together by the action of fire, form a great 
variety of shaded effects and flowing outlines, in themselves 
of great beauty though lacking perfect translucence. In 
the hands of a skilled artist they result in effective windows, 
but on account of its complexity of color our glass requires 
most skilful handling. The early glass worker well under- 
stood how to use his colors, how to unite and qualify them, 
and how to take into account the radiating power of light 
falling through his simple range of shades. John of Coventry, 
who made the glorious east window of York minster, toiling 
patiently for three years on those superb, glowing pictures 
of Christ’s life and the ornate, mystical stories of the Reve- 
lation of St. John, produced a work of art even more beau- 
tiful today, after the lapse of centuries, than when it was 
first made. 

“The old secrets, of which we hear too much, have been 
discovered anew; there is no longer any lost art: what we 
have lost is the habit of submitting ourselves to the condi- 
tions imposed upon the artist by the craft of his adoption. 
We may think ourselves above obedience to the laws of liglit 
and optics, but they have their revenge on us, and play 
havoc with our would-be pictures.”* 


*Stained Glass: by Lewis F. Day. 
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The early glass window had several reasons for exist- 
ence beside furnishing light and ornament. In the year 
1200 and along there, no English or French layman owned 
a copy of the Bible in his own language, translation and 
printing being, of course, the work of a later period. But 
in the ample spaces of their cathedral and abbey windows 
which the light made gloriously visible, the monks and 
canons of the church found a fitting place to record the 
stories of the Old and New Testaments, and the lives and 
miracles of their favorite saints. 

Walk today along the north choir aisle of Canterbury 
cathedral or sit on the stone bench facing the aisle windows 
and you will see a part at least, of what the Canterbury pil- 
grims saw as they turned away from the shrine of Becket. 
At that time there was a series of twelve Theological Win- 
dows as they were called, three of which remain today, two 
in this aisle and one in Becket’s Crown. They contained 
pictures, wrought in shining glass-mosaic, of Bible history, 
with types, parables and traditions of the church. Here are 
the sons of Noah with a globe between them which they are 
dividing off, each placing his hand on his own portion; here 
are the Three Magi sleeping side by side in a very narrow 
bed and the star shining in one corner of the picture. The 
stories of Noah and Jonah, of Joseph and Solomon are 
among others told in quaint fashion and absurd drawing, 
but with the magnificent coloring of the period. 

Of the various designs in use by window-makers in 
these early centuries, each having its own special period of 
popularity though nearly all were in use throughout the 
Gothic centuries, we may mention: 

1. The Figure Window, in which the figure of saint, 
prophet, king or bishop appears standing or sitting under a 
canopy, the architectural style and richness of which fur- 
nishes an easy guide to the date of the glass. The twelfth 
century canopies are very simple: those of the latest Gothic 
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period are very elaborately represented in gold, imitated by 
yellow stain, on silvery glass. 

2. The Medallion Window, more frequently seen in the 
thirteenth century than later, in which stories are told in 
small pictures of sparkling glass set within a medallion hav- 
ing a fich border, as in the Canterbury Theological Windows, 
the effect being that of a kaleidoscope, and, in my opinion, 
the most beautiful effect to be seen in the early glass. This 
style is seldom imitated in the glass of today, most of our 
artists preferring to use large figures which resemble oil 
paintings in their decorative effect and do not suggest win- 
dows. 

3. The Jesse Window or Jesse Tree, a favorite design 
throughout all the periods, representing as in an illuminated 
chart, the genealogy of Christ, beginning with the figure of 
Jesse at the base of the window, including the patriarchs 
following, and reaching the climax in the topmost medallion 
where Our Lord and sometimes his mother are represented. 
Usually Jesse is pictured reclining, and from his side springs 
a vine filling all the rest of the window, the interlacing of its 
branches forming a series of medallions or panels in which 
the different figures are enclosed. 

4. The Doom Window, giving the story of the Last 
Judgment with the dead rising from their graves, saints to 
the reward of bliss, and sinners to be dragged away to tor- 
ture. This was a very effective subject and lent itself read- 
ily to the color scheme of the medieval glazier. Two panels 
were invariably conspicuous, that containing the Divine 
Judge seated on a rich throne in glory, and that lurid com- 
bination of ruby and orange, often the mouth of a literal 
dragon, which represented the place of the doomed. 

The Doom Window was often, as in the magnificent 
east window of Carlisle cathedral, placed at the east end of 
the church in full view of the worshippers and doubtless 
conveyed to many an important lesson. Sometimes, as at 
Carlisle, the Doom filled up a large tracery head and the 
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main lights of the window below contained figures. The 
Carlisle window is one of the most beautiful windows re- 
maining in Europe, if its stonework alone is considered. The 
glass is of great beauty, though all of that in the main lights 
has disappeared and the Doom story is told in eighty-six 
pieces of glass struck from 263 centers. The whole glows 
and flashes like a tray of gems in a jeweler’s case. 

5. The Grisaille or Pattern Window, formed of color- 
less or greenish-white glass, enriched with geometric pat- 
terns instead of pictures, and ornamented with yellow stain. 
Tiny blocks of color were sometimes inserted as a foil to 
the soft coloring. Such is the Five Sisters at York, and 
such are many of the old windows at Salisbury. These win- 
dows admitted more light than the storied windows, were 
much more easily made, and were often used for the side 
aisles of a large church. 

6. Quarry Windows, more frequent in the late than in 
the early periods, in which small diamond-shaped panes of 
white glass, or quarries, were simply enriched with a deli- 
cate ornament in yellow stain, the ornament consisting of 
a bit of foliage, a flower, an heraldic device, or emblem. 
These were more frequently used in small chapels than in 
large spaces. 

Glass of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was always 
pot-metal glass, each separate bit of color in a picture re- 
quiring a separate piece of glass, and paint or enamel, and 
stain was used sparingly, as has been said, for shadows, out- 
lines and features. The glass was cut into the desired shape, 
but not by the diamond, which is a seventeenth century 
device. It was first weakened by a red-hot iron and then 
chipped slowly into shape and set between the grooved lead 
bars and fitted into its place. The colors were strong and rich; 
the texture was more like that of horn than of glass; the 
drawing of foliage and figures often was absurdly incorrect, 
the eyes at first having no iris designated and the feet and 
hands looking like rakes; the borders were of great beauty 
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and often contained emblems or heraldic devices, foliage and 
flowers and small ascending animals. 

In the fourteenth century, the windows were themselves 
set in much wider frames and were loftier than in the pre- 
ceding centuries, and their heads were filled with beautiful 
tracery in geometrical designs which afforded a fine oppor- 
tunity for the display of rich glass. The colors became 
lighter and brighter, more color was introduced into the 
pattern-work, natural foliage was used instead of conven- 
tional as in the last century, robes were longer and ampler, 
the drawing was better, and much stress was laid upon the 
beautiful canopies over the figures. 

In the fifteenth century, the glass was still growing 
lighter and clearer and more delicate in color and finer in 
texture, and the drawing was becoming still more natural. 
Paint and stain were used more freely than before and the 
hgures were somewhat larger. 

In the Renaissance period great use was made of stain 
and of paint, especially of the former, and the various forms 
of Renaissance drawing and ornament appeared. 

A large store of early glass (“large” at least when we 
consider the perishable nature of any glass, for example, of 
the windows in one’s own house, and the many vicissitudes 
through which an English or French cathedral must have 
passed between the twelfth and the twentieth centuries) is 
to be found today in England and on the Continent. Scores 
upon scores of windows have been demolished, now by the 
hand of time, now by the hand of a Cromwell image-breaker 
to whom the glass pictures of saints and in particular of 
Our Lord and his mother suggested the boldest blasphemy, 
and again by the careless hands of seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century cathedral custodians, who, lacking apprecia- 
tion of their beauty, sometimes permitted the fine old glass 
windows to be beaten out in order to utilize the lead frame- 
work. 

Concerning the early glass remaining in the nine great 
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churches studied this year in the Chautauqua course it may 
be said at once that splendid Ely, mighty Durham and ancient 
Rochester have, almost literally, none at all, though a very 
few stray fragments remain in the Ely Lady Chapel, and 
in the Durham Galilee are a few of the exquisite pictures 
which once filled every window of the great cathedral. A 
few window lights at Westminster contain fragments of 
glass brought together from various places, and there are 
numerous interesting quarries in Henry VII's chapel, bear- 
ing his emblems. Salisbury retains some of its early pat- 
tern windows, the finest of their sort in the kingdom. Lich- 
field has some noble windows of Flemish glass. Seven of 
them were made in the sixteenth century for the rich abbey 
of Herckenrode in Belgium by order of its twenty-five nuns 
of noble family, and when the abbey was ruined, the glass 
was removed and through various vicissitudes, made its 
way to this cathedral. Lincoln has beautiful windows of 
different periods, considerably mutilated, but of great in- 
terest. 

The most important cathedrals for the study of old win- 
dows are Canterbury and York. Canterbury is the great 
English storehouse of early glass, that of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and it also has enough excellent glass 
of the later periods to give one a good idea of the continuous 
history of English windows in the Gothic period. The 
choir clerestory was once filled with the earliest style of 
glass known in France and England, representing the gene- 
alogy of Our Lord. Two panels remain in the clere- 
story and several other panels are to be seen in the west 
window of the nave and the south window of the main tran- 
sept. The Theological Windows and those portraying the 
life and miracles of Becket have been mentioned above. 

York has much the greatest store of windows intact, 
thanks to the preserving care of Lord Fairfax during the 
siege of the Civil War. Its nave, choir, chapter house and 
vestibule retain a very large proportion of their beautiful 
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glass of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, some of it 
much patched. Everyone knows of the lofty Five Sisters 
Window of Early English pattern glass, consisting of five 
great equal lancets, each light fifty-three feet high and five 
feet wide. The most notable of the other windows are the 
g-eat east window, seventy-five by thirty-two, representing in 
the tracery-head Heaven with Our Lord in glory surrounded 
by the Blessed, and in the main lights an interesting series of 
pictures, eighty-one of which are taken from the Revelation 
of St. John; and the two great windows forming almost the 
entire length and breadth of the north and south walls of the 
choir transept picturing the life and miracles of St. Cuth- 
bert and St. William of York. 

In closing this confessedly inadequate treatment of a 
very large theme it may be said that few subjects connected 
with the study of cathedrals are so delightfully rewarding 
as the study of stained glass. 


Note.—The best authorities on the glass of the cathedrals of 
England are Winston, Westlake, and Lewis F. Day, the last two in- 
cluding excellent accounts of Continental glass. Mr. Day’s small 
book (in the series of Victoria and Albert Museum Art Hand- 
books), is condensed from the elaborate volume on “Windows.” 
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Dickens F°fty Years After 


By Mabell S. C. Smith 


VERY once in a while a cry goes up that nowadays 
Dickens has no popularity—indeed, that he is becom- 
ing unknown. People think it of sufficient importance to 
be quite insistent on the point. Indeed, the teaching profes- 
sion supports its contention by such evidence as that brought 
by one university professor of English, who, as the result of 
investigation among his freshmen, declares it to be his belief 
that only “About one man in fifteen or twenty of the aver- 
age class entering American colleges can name as many as 
ten of Dickens’s novels.” 

In the face of testimony like this it might not be safe 
to make assertions as to Dickens’s reputation in the future. 
The prophet might find himself as discredited as the re- 
viewer of the “Letters of Charles Dickens,” who said in 
1879, “Ten years are nearly enough to show that in Dick- 
ens himself the future admirers of his works will take 
almost no interest at all,” and who must have remembered 
his pronouncement with amusement as he followed the pub- 
lications on Dickens-the-man during the last three decades. 
Of Dickens’s standing at the present, however, there are 
hints suggesting that, outside of the undergraduate world, 
there still remains something of the liking that made the 
publication of “Pickwick” leap from an edition of 400 for 
the first instalment to an edition, huge in those days, of 
40,000 for Part XV, and that has resulted altogether in the 
sale of some 24 million copies of the novels. What some of 
these people are who still like Dickens, in what ways their 
liking is suggested, and why they like him it is the purpose 
of this article to examine. 

Looking back forty years it is significant to find that 
Anthony Trollope, writing just after Dickens’s death, says: 
“Of his novels, the first striking circumstance is their un- 
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precedented popularity. * * * But it is very strange 
that such a demand * * * should exceed, as I believe 
it does exceed, the demand for the works of any other one 
writer in the language.”’ 

In the face of this indisputable past popularity critics 
have done their best to leave Dickens small professional 
reputation. George Brimley voices a general feeling when 
he says that “Bleak House” shows an absolute want of 
construction ; James Oliphant decries the plots of the novels 
as improbable; James Russell Lowell says of “Great Ex- 
pectations,” “The characters, though, seem unreal to me, 
somehow.” There is scorn for the melodrama and disgust 
for the exaggeration, and even a poor opinion of the author’s 
information and powers of attainment. “Dickens knew little 
of political economy,” said Whipple the essayist; George 
Henry Lewes remarked, “Dickens sees and feels, but the 
logic of feeling seems the only logic he can manage ;” Justin 
McCarthy asserted “Dickens knows nothing of science, and 
has, indeed, as little knowledge of any kind, save that 
which is derived from observation, as any respectable Eng- 
lishman could well have;”’ while John T. Morse held the 
scathing opinion that “Dickens seemed incapable of intellec- 
tual growth.” 

Yet there were critics and critics. Jeffrey the hard- 
headed was so filled with enthusiasm that he invited Dick- 
ens to make his first roar as a lion at a dinner in Edinburgh, 
and many of the foremost thinking people of the time gave 
him ample praise. Harriet Martineau considered “Pick- 
wick” “scarcely surpassable in humor.” Sydney Smith wrote 
to a friend “Nickleby is very good. I stood out against Mr. 
Dickens as long as I could, but he has conquered me.” 
Longfellow wrote to Charles Sumner about “Ameri- 
can Notes,” “You will read it with delight, and, for the 
inost part, approbation,” and to Mr. Forster, Dickens’s 
friend and biographer, of the unfinished “Edwin Drood,” 
“It is certainly one of his most beautiful works, if not the 
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most beautiful of all.” Thomas Hood penned many sym- 
pathetic appreciations of Dickens’s novels. Thackeray pro- 
nounced him “the master of all the English humorists now 
alive.” Said Charlotte Bronté, “I have read ‘David Cop- 
perfield’; it seems to me very good—admirable in some 
parts,” a pronouncement confirmed by James Russell Lowell, 
who, after a generation, wrote to a friend that he was read- 
ing “Copperfield” and found it “amazingly well done so 
far as I have got.” Ruskin maintained that “Dickens’s 
caricature, though often gross, is never mistaken.” Mrs. 
Browning, whose vital mental interests always were as- 
tonishingly in contrast to her physical frailty, said “The 
new numbers appear to me admirable, and full of life and 
blood.” 

Such were some of the opinions of men and women 
supposedly of literary discernment who were Dickens’s con- 
temporaries. There are many people alive today who read 
these and like criticisms pro and con when they came out, 
and who remember vividly the suspense with which the ap- 
pearance of the monthly instalments was awaited. They 
recall, perhaps with a regretful sigh that such emotions 
are not common in this more calculating day, the excitement 
that attended the readings by Dickens when he came to this 
country in 1867. These folk, with memories still alert, are 
numerous enough to count upon as maintaining the nov- 
elist’s popularity for some years to come. Time is dealing 
with them in his established way, and in another decade 
they will be outnumbered by the collegians who, perhaps, 
cannot even name the novels; but this report is of the pres- 
ent, and here they are in the present still, although counted 
as the Old Guard. 

It is not alone this Old Guard but younger recruits 
as well who make up the enrolment of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. Its mere existence, founded as it was thirty-two 
years after the writer’s death, and increasing—not decreas- 
ing, mind you—with every twelvemonth, is a compelling 
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tribute to Dickens’s present popularity. Begun in London 
by a small group of admirers it has grown in the few years 
of its activity to a membership of 10,000 with branches on 
every continent. Its aim is not only to perpetuate Dickens’s 
fame, but to do good works in his name and to spread the 
gospel of cheerfulness which was his indirect preaching. 

In looking for suggestions of Dickens’s present popular- 
ity no mean hint is found in the fact that the Fellowship has 
an organ, the Dickensian, which finds enough Dickens ma- 
terial to fill its pages every month. Not the least interest- 
ing department is that which records the publication of 
Dickens articles and books during the preceding four weeks. 
The list includes books, newspaper sketches, and magazine 
studies about Dickens-the-man and Dickens-the-author, and 
reprints of the novels. In three recent issues picked up at 
random the count of titles is 16, 25, and 39—a fairly good 
showing when the subject is a person with “no present 
popularity.” Nor are these notices inspired by the pass- 
ing interest of the approaching centenary. Examination 
of the files of the Dickensian proves that this page has av- 
eraged a goodly tide throughout the years of its life. Evi- 
dently there are still readers of Dickens subjects or authors 
would not be encouraged to write. 

The chief publishers of Dickens’s works contribute to 
this phase of the theme: “We find that the sales of Dick- 
ens shows no diminution,” says Chapman & Hall. “In fact, 
it is probable that more volumes of his works are sold now 
than ever before ;” and the head of the Macmillan Company 
says, “I do not think there has ever been a time since the 
famous works of Dickens first appeared, when he has made 
a wider appeal, or when the aggregate sales were larger 
than they are today.” Somebody must be buying sets for 
birthday presents for collegians! 

Looking at the collection of Dickens material already 
on library shelves to which the mill of Dickensiana is ever 
adding its monthly grist, it is amusing to see the ingenuity 
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and variety of the topics discussed in books and articles. 
Dickens’s life has been followed month by month from Land- 
port to Westminster Abbey ; his character has been analyzed 
from the testimony of his friends and the evidence of his 
works ; his taste in waistcoats and his affection for his deaf 
pussy-cat, his failure as an editor and his success as an 
actor have been presented with gravity, affection and thor- 
oughness. 

Analysis has concerned itself with his literary output. 
It has examined his plot construction, his character deline- 
ation, his humor and pathos, his philosophy and religion, his 
social teaching and pedagogy. The novels have been ob- 
served with one or another aspect in mind until it seems as 
if there could be no angle which the searchlight has not il- 
luminated. There even has been investigation of such de- 
tails as the references in the stories to law and lawyers, to 
medicine and doctors, and to the dramatic introduction of 
bell-ringing. The purpose novels—“Oliver Twist” and 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” “Bleak House” and “Little Dorrit,” 
“Dombey & Son” and “Martin Chuzzlewit”—probably have 
yielded up more stores of purpose than Dickens ever put 
into them, if the critical history of Shakespeare and of 
Browning is analogous. 

Still another sort of Dickens “literature” lifts the veil 
cast by the assumed name over localities and buildings men- 
tioned in the tales, and discloses Mudfog and Dullborough 
and Cloisterham as Rochester, Eatanswill as Ipswich and 
Muggleton as Maidstone. London streets and Kentish lanes 
and Yorkshire barrens have been tramped for detective pur- 
poses, and volumes have resulted. 

Gissing and Chesterton have published their “esti- 
mates” of Dickens since the new century came in, and De. 
Morgan has paid him the sincere flattery of imitation. Im- 
personators include Dickens characters in their repertoires. 
‘At the moment, with the centenary in the near future, his- 
torians and critics, essay writers and artists are going over 
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the old material and are making new permutations and 
combinations by way of celebration. Hardly a magazine 
appears without something about Dickens in it, the port- 
folios of illustrators are filling with sketches of prominent 
characters, and scissors are snipping briskly in the prepara- 
tion of calendars and year-books. 

This activity is apparent even among other than Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. For example, “David Copperfield” 
recently has been translated into Portuguese, thereby being 
added to a goodly number of similar reproductions in many 
tongues. All the novels have been translated into Russian. 
Danes read “Oliver Twist” in their own language, Germans 
devote their analytical propensity to slicing up everything 
that can be sliced and presenting it anew in the form of 
Ph. D. theses. “La Casa Trista,” Romanzo di Carlo Dick- 
ens, offers “Bleak House” to Italians. 

The interest of the Latin races, indeed, is one of the 
curiosities of the Dickens cult. Daudet once said “Little 
Nell and Paul Dombey came to me as a revelation of pur- 
ity and innocence,” and it is not hard to see a kinship be- 
tween “Le Petit Chose” and “Oliver Twist ;”’ but the outer 
form of most of Dickens’s figures is so obviously British 
that it seems as if nothing but the essential resemblances 
of human nature could carry Pecksniff into the land of 
Tartuffe or Mr. Pickwick to tilt at windmills with Don 
Quixote. 

In trying to find out why there is any liking left for 
Dickens a primary reason stands out significantly. Uncom- 
mon in the annals of criticism is the friendliness that per- 
vades the tone of Dickens “appreciation” even—mark the 
paradox—when the discussion is hostile. The critic may 
‘decry Dickens’s pathos as melodramatic, his humor as vul- 
gar, his plots as practically non-existent, his villains as ultra- 
villainous and his heroines as mawkish, but he cannot avoid 
a consciousness that the army of over 1,500 characters 
marching through the novels is a force to be intimate with 
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even though its members are so grotesque or so exaggerated 
or so apart from the usual soldier in life’s war as to cause 
John Burroughs to find in “A Tale of Two Cities” that “a 
feeling of unreality haunted me on every page,” and George 
Eliot to deplore the “transcendent unreality” of Dickens’s 
psychology even while she admired the transcendent reality 
of his depiction of externals. 

In caring or not caring for Dickens’s work the per- 
sonal equation is a more than usually potent factor. He is 
humorous—and it is natural that Jerome K. Jerome should 
find that “David Copperfield” “is more dilapidated than any 
other novel upon my shelves.” He is emotional—and Miss 
Mitford, the demure spirit of whose rural “Our Village” 
is at the opposite pole from that of Dickens’s urban 
“Sketches by Boz,” declared with surprising energy, “Dick- 
ens is all cant.” He is dramatic, even melodramatic—and 
John Burroughs, the observer of nature, said, “Last winter 
I forced myself through the ‘Tale of Two Cities.’ It was 
a sheer dead pull from start to finish.” He lays on his 
colors with a trowel—and Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the 
artist critic of art, confessed “I find it hard work to read 
Dickens.” He is an unreal realist—and Howells, the photo- 
graphic realist, is merciless to his heroines, and thinks that 
“in the light of the truer work which has since been done 
his literary principles seem almost as grotesque as his theo- 
ries of political economy,” although the younger writer is 
fair enough to admit that “The might of that great talent 
no one can gainsay.” 

It was this “great talent” that compelled the admira- 
tion of even the unwilling among Dickens’s contemporaries. 
Today, with the author’s abounding personality in per- 
spective and with new standards of life and of literature 
influencing criticism it is natural that the range of his ap- 
peal should be narrower. Subjective folk and little that is 
sympathetic in these surface stories; stylists, grown accus- 
tomed to the modern output of material which is increas- 
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ingly well written and well put together are increasingly 
shocked ,by split infinitives and a disregard for the laws of 
cause and effect. On the other hand, fun-lovers enjoy the 
humor of the books both for itself and also for the compari- 
son it affords with the more subtle humor of today. In 
like manner sociologists regard Dickens’s social teaching 
with the tolerant enjoyment of the scientist toward the 
layman of a less competent age. 

There is one disadvantage in being a lover of Carlyle— 
you cannot talk about him to everybody you meet and be 
assured of sympathy. You may even fail of being under- 
stood! It is not bigness of ideas that gives pause to the 
Man in the Street; he can grasp any ideas that he can 
reach. It is the strain of clutching at the meaning of the 
clouded phrase that makes him slow in seizing its content. 
Socrates understood this truth. He went about buttonhol- 
ing—in so far as Greek habiliments permitted such an act— 
men of high and low degree, and into their more or less 
willing ears he poured in colloquial speech the questions that 
developed his philosophy. Mr. Howells’s brand of realism 
goes home to people who are unmoved by Mr. James’s 
minute adverbial hair-splitting. It is Dickens’s simplicity— 
of style and of characterization—that accounts for the 
greater general popularity of his creations over Thackeray’s 
subtler presentments. 

There is a man whom it is safe to quote almost any- 
where—Dickens. Everybody (except the undergraduate) 
recognizes him. He has a hundred catch words. His 
characters, too, may be mentioned as metaphors. Uriah 
Heep has become a synonym for a hypocrite, Vincent 
Crummles for a third rate actor. Outside of the ranks of 
collegians it probably would not be hard to find occasional 
people of ordinary education who knew that the purpose of 
“Nicholas Nickleby” was to expose the Yorkshire schools. 
It would not be surprising if they also knew why “Oliver 
Twist” was written. 
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And simplicity lies at the base of whatever knowledge 
and liking there is. Dickens preaches—but his preaching 
is of the simplest. He does not utter generalizations; he is 
not a fashioner of quotable epigrams. His teaching walks 
through his pages in concrete form, in the immaculate 
gaiters of the Cheeryble Brothers, or is delivered in the in- 
direct commentary of Mr. Mantalini and Mr. Micawber 
whose lessons are not less poignant because they are con- 
densed into lamentations against “a demd horrid grind” and 
developed by a waiting policy. 

Like his speech, Dickens’s characters are simple, and 
it is this simplicity, this offering of human-wide instincts 
and emotions that has made the grotesque figures that move 
through his wellnigh plotless stories beloved with an affec- 
tion that is not bounded by nation or by race and that has 
lasted through half a century. Complexities of thinking 
have developed as modern life has grown complex. The 
people of the classes that Dickens drew could not, today, 
be so wholly simple as they were 50 years ago. The mod- 
ern novelist, dealing with them, stresses the simple side 
that everyone has, but the simple total has gone by. Surely 
people had fewer and simpler interests when they could 
find time in a busy American city to meet an incoming Eng- 
lish steamer to find out if it were really true that Little Nell 
had died in the last instalment! Yet it requires but a scant 
acquaintance with the drama of today to produce the con- 
viction that the cause of “Peter Pan’s” popularity, shared 
by “The Music Master” and “The Blue Bird,” is the appeal 
of its simplicity. Simplicity stands out as all the more de- 
sirable against the background of the complexity of modern 
living. 

Even so recently as a decade ago Dickens lovers would 
have protested that their admiration rested on Dickens’s 
tenderness and sympathy and brotherly love. A re-reading 
of the novels today does not leave this enthusiasm upper- 
most. Dickens wrote chiefly about what would be called in 
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England the “small tradesman” class. At that time this 
class was engaged in cut-throat competition with its own 
members. Even now, when cooperation is replacing competi- 
tion, people of greater opportunity have more time to be 
kind to each other ; people of less opportunity have more in- 
clination. Against the meannesses of these people Dickens’s 
natural good-heartedness stood radiant in its love and sym- 
pathy. Today this spirit of brotherhood has grown in 
strength and warmth until Dickens’s attitude seems a 
commonplace. 

Of the emotions that do remain after a new reading 
of the novels one is admiration for the writer’s shrewd- 
ness in choosing for presentation characteristics known to 
every member of the human race and in showing them un- 
mistakably even through exaggerated personalities; another 
is gratitude for the exhibition of an abounding life which 
sweeps through the pages with the freshness of a breeze 
from the sea, and gives a feeling of unending power. 

Simplicity, human interest, fulness of life—this trin- 
ity of characteristics with their direct, their wide, their com- 
plete appeal, furnishes a basis of esteem for Dickens’s work 
that seems a firm foundation no matter what the super- 
structure. 
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Municipal Ownership in United 


States 
By Charles Zueblin 


HE municipality is an organization of consumers. It 
= includes all the people in its political area, whether 
they vote or not, for all of them pay taxes, directly or in- 
directly, for the satisfaction of their communal wants. The 
consumer pays all the bills (including taxes) of landlords, 
store-keepers, manufacturers and laborers, and in his ca- 
pacity as citizen vofes for the organization which supplies 
his public needs. It is not possible for us in American cities 
to understand municipal government, or do justice to it, 
until we recognize that it is not a political incident in the 
busy life of an industrial community ; it is not an institution 
for the perpetuation of graft, nor, of necessity, an aggrega- 
tion of sinecures; neither is it an eleemosynary foundation 
for the gift of franchises. It is the indispensable method 
of organizing the common life of the geographical region 
defined by the municipality. 

All modern municipalities are influenced in an exagger- 
ated degree by the cause and measure of civilization—in- 
creasing wants. As the wants of the people multiply and 
diversify, industry and civilization progress. These wants 
are both individual and social, and the collective wants are 
satisfied through the public organization. As civilization 
and democracy advance human wants become increasingly 
social. The conventional functions for which the American 


city government of today is responsible are: 

(1) administration, (2) protection (fire and police departments), 
(3) transportation and communication, (4) public works (paving, 
cleansing, lighting), (5) public health (water supply, sewerage, gar- 
bage and refuse disposal, food inspection, baths, hospitals), (6) ed- 
ucation (schools, libraries, museums, etc.), (7) public buildings, (8) 
parks, (9) recreation, (10) charities. 


Most of these wants are unremunerative and conse- 
quently have graciously been turned over to the municipality 
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by those who make profit out of the satisfaction of the re- 
munerative wants. In American cities the latter generally 
include transportation and communication, paving, lighting 
and sometimes water. These services in Great Britain come 
under the category of municipal trading, to distinguish them 
from the unremunerative enterprises. 

The discussion of municipal ownership involves both of 
these classes; first, because the increasing expense of the 
unremunerative functions demands a revenue which the 
ordinary methods of taxation do not meet; second, because 
the standard of life which is furthered by the unprofitable 
public services is higher than that made possible by the 
present methods of public utility corporations. When it is 
seen how valuable are these franchises, which in Great Brit- 
ain commonly belong to the city, and how much better the 
existing public services meet the needs of the people than 
do the best private corporations, even the American busi- 
ness man will abandon his eighteenth century philosophy 
and become an ardent advocate of municipal ownership. At 
present only a few men of affairs profit by the exploiting 
methods of semi-public corporations, and organizations such 
as Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce are awaken- 
ing to the absurdity of giving a few men special privileges, 
not only at the expense of the masses but to the inconven- 
ience of business. The profits of public utility corporations 
amount to a tax on business as well as on the consumer. 

The more compact the population, the more economical 
and necessary are collective activities. Misgovernment un- 
der these circumstances is due to the imperfect education 
of the people and the larger rewards of exploitation. In 
the United States, mal-administration has been popularly 
associated with the larger cities. In fact, however, it only 
becomes conspicuous there because the amount of expendi- 
ture is so great. The power of government increases in di- 
rect ratio with density and growth of population, but the 
ignorance of the masses and the apathy or cupidity of the 
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business world and the press retard its expression. Econ- 
omy of materials and of administration should lead to the 
increasing municipalization of activities as a city grows. 
A city’s credit even under misgovernment is greater than 
that of any private corporation, and with good administra- 
tion neither private monopoly nor private competition could 
compare with municipal management. 

In addition to the difficulty of good government, when 
the leading citizens are interested in private enterprise and 
indifferent to collective activities, there is also the handicap 
of the limited area of public operation. Private street 
railway and electric lighting franchises may cover a much 
larger area than a city; there is more elasticity in the 
conduct of private business. The city officials are so ham- 
pered by the crude restrictions of our imperfect American 
democracy, that even if they are the peers of the managers 
of private corporations, there are the heavy limitations of 
an inelastic charter. In the face of these difficulties the ad- 
vancing necessities of the people make a demand for more 
services and new revenues. While the incidence of taxation 
is at present unfair, and all the resources of our antiquated 
taxing systems are not yet exhausted, still the wants of the 
people multiply so rapidly that even with scientific taxation, 
other reservoirs of wealth must be tapped. 

American cities get their monies chiefly from local 
taxes, paid, as has been said, by the consumer, through the 
manufacturer, store-keeper and landlord. Other sources of 
revenue are special assessments (charging up the benefits to 
the property owners who profit by them) and trade, a source 
of municipal revenue much less familiar here than abroad. 
The revenue derived from liquor licenses, our chief trade 
tax, is considerable in most cities, amounting in 1903 to 
$31,000,000.* Similar, but less familiar, sources of revenue 
are reported by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 


*The year 1903 is chosen that all the American statistics may 
be uniform. Our data are not so promptly published as the English. 
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Among the industries which they include in the column “all 
other municipal industries” are the following: toll bridges 
were reported by New York, N. Y., Covington and Newport, 
Kentucky, and LaCrosse, WiSconsin; real estate was re- 
ported by Chicago, Illinois, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Manchester, New Hampshire, Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Augusta, Georgia. In most of these cities 
the real property involved was secured incidentally in the 
collection of taxes. Ferries and rapid transit were reported 
by Boston, Massachusetts. New York reported outlays (but 
no expenses or receipts) for rapid-transit subways. Sub- 
ways for pipes and wires were reported by Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Springfield, Massachusetts, Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
New Britain, Connecticut ; Convention Hall by Buffalo, New 
York, Huntington Hall by Lowell, Massachusetts, Coli- 
seum by Peoria, Illinois, and Auditorium by Chattanooga, 
Tennessee ; leasehold rents by Cincinnati, Ohio; asphalt and 
brick plant by Detroit, Michigan; sugar shed by New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; lunch room in high school, Rochester, New 
York ; irrigation ditches and works of various kinds by Den- 
ver, Colorado, Los Angeles, California, San Antonio, Texas, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Colorado Springs, Colorado; stone 
quarries by San Antonio, Texas, and Auburn, New York; 
liquor agency by Portland, Maine; coal yard by North 
‘Adams, Massachusetts. This is a very inadequate list, each 
item of which might be greatly expanded,* but the total rev- 
enue derived from these municipal industries is so insignifi- 
cant that they are mentioned only to show that American 
cities are experimenting in municipal trading. 

Some cities have receipts from franchises either by tax- 
ing them, as in New York and other States, or by compen- 
sation based upon earnings, as in Baltimore—which sup- 
ports its parks from its percentage of street railway earn- 
ings,—and Chicago—which is supposed to be accumulating 


*For example, by the mention of the convention halls of St. 
Paul and Denver and scores of high school lunch rooms. 
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a fund for municipal ownership out of its share of the 
people’s nickels—or by the sale of franchises. Still the de- 
mand for municipal funds grows and yet by no means at- 
tains the proportions recorded by Great Britain, where the 
sources of revenue are much greater and more logical. Our 
public schools, for example, in the five hundred and forty- 
four cities having over eight thousand inhabitants in 1903, 
cost us over one hundred million dollars. It is not without 
significance in this connection that in the year 1902 eight 
hundred street railway companies enjoyed net earnings to 
the amount of one hundred five million dollars, and paid 
thirteen million dollars in taxes. The receipts of the street 
railways would have paid for the public schools. At 
the same time, government grants, almost exclusively in aid 
of education, in these same American cities, amounted to 
fifty-nine million dollars, while a smaller number of cities 
and a smaller population in England and Wales were, ac- 
cording to Mr. Alden in his article on Municipal Owner- 
ship in this magazine, receiving one hundred millions from 
the general government. 

The comparative activity of English and American 
cities may, perhaps, be better indicated by observing that 
Mr. Alden’s figures of two thousand million dollars as the 
total debt of English and Welsh cities, with a combined pop- 
ulation of less than twenty millions, is quite beyond the 
debt of the much more numerous American cities with 
a population of twenty-seven millions ($1,581,113,829) 
in spite of the wumnsatisfactory assets which many 
American cities have to show for this expenditure, and the 
large profits derived by the English enterprises to the great 
relief of the rates. The restricted development of most of 
the cities of the United States is in graphic evidence when 
one observes that out of this one thousand five hundred 
million dollars of American municipal debt, New York 
City alone bears five hundred thirty-three millions. The 
contrast between the two countries is made still more vivid 
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by recognizing that all the debt incurred for both remun- 
erative and unremunerative functions in most of our cities 
acts as an obstacle to the extension of profitable municipal 
enterprises, because of state restriction of the city’s debt. 
A million dollar, life-saving playground is a debt, not an as- 
set in America. A profitable water supply is also a debt, 
not an asset, by the peculiar laws designed to hamper munici- 
pal activity in the interest of private corporations. 

It is an illuminating phenomenon that the contrast be- 
tween the efficiency of English municipal administration and 
American inefficiency, coincides with the widespread munici- 
pal ownership in England and its limitation in America. A 
careful reading of Mr. Alden’s article suggests that the effi- 
ciency is due to the large amount of work to be done and 
the vast sums to be spent. There is a constant effort in 
America to improve the machinery of municipal government 
without employing the dynamic which has made for success- 
ful administration in England. The American, who has 
been indifferent to the private ownership of public utilities, 
is becoming alert to the impropriety of the private owner- 
ship of public officials. The effort in American cities today is 
to eliminate spoils and introduce business administration. 
This has led, where tried, to admirable economics, but it is 
a poor makeshift for democratic administration. That can 
only be accomplished when the people are in possession of 
the means of promoting community life, and service is sub- 
stituted for profits. It is edifying to learn that the most 
business-like administration of any American city is at the 
moment also the most idealistic. While not ceasing to 
dream dreams, the socialists of Milwaukee have been the 
first to introduce a bureau of municipal efficiency into the 
city administration, whereas other communities are com- 
pelled to support, by voluntary subscription, such a demand 
for scientific methods. 

Municipal ownership makes progress in the United 
States, in spite of being contrary to all of our traditions. 
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These traditions are not rooted in fact or experience, but 
in the eighteenth century philosophy of our ancestors. ‘The 
best government is that which governs least,” has not been 
true since the people began to have a voice in their own af- 
fairs, especially in cities. For over a century, more gov- 
ernment has meant better government in Europe. In the 
United States confusion has been introduced by multiply- 
ing laws and public officials. A spurious democracy has re- 
sulted from the belief that the people should elect all of 
their officials, and every new problem should be 
solved by a new office or a new law. The problems of 
municipal government will approach correction when the 
American recognizes the inevitable but desirable multiplica- 
tion of human wants and the growth of public activities, 
and insists upon supplying these wants by the extension of 
remunerative functions. Mr. Alden says the local authori- 
ties of England and Wales, representing fewer than twenty 
million people, “have a revenue from rents, water- 
works, gas-works, electric lights, street railways, har- 
bors, docks, markets, cemeteries, farms, baths, wash-houses, 
libraries, museums, etc., of one hundred seventy-five million 
dollars.” Five hundred forty-four cities in America, with a 
population of twenty-seven millions, have receipts from 
water-works, electric light, gas-works, docks, cemeteries, 
institutions, and all other similar sources, of less than sixty 
millions, of which forty-seven millions, or over seventy-five 
per cent, are derived from water-works. In spite of the 
steady advance of municipal ownership in the United States, 
the still more rapid increase in the demand for revenue will 
compel municipal ownership in in:reasing ratio, quite apart 
from the necessity of efficiency, which is so powerful a 
cause in England. 

Our dilatory and timid methods have had one com- 
pensation, they have developed our unremunerative activities 
first, so that there has been set a standard of service rather 


than of cost. Municipal services have not the sharp pecu- 
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niary measurement of private business, but they establish a 
standard of serving the consumer unknown to private in- 
dustry. The municipality excels in the quality of service 
and its extension to people whose small demand or remote 
place of residence would cause them to be overlooked by 
business. Then, too, as Mr. Alden points out, the munici- 
pality can treat employees better than private employers do. 
The tax-payer must have been educated to see that divi- 
dends can be paid in life as well as in money. In some of 
our leading cities the efficiency of management and even the 
economy of administration of fire-departments, schools, li- 
braries, and parks, is beyond anything known in any private 
industry in the country. While the police departments are 
often under suspicion, the loyalty of policemen is more like 
that of soldiers than that of private employees. There is no 
question but that the firemen render a service to the con- 
sumers or citizens who employ them unrivalled by any cor- 
poration’s servants, and the trained public librarians of the 
United States furnish an example of technical skill and un- 
remitting devotion to occupation which sets a new standard 
for both public and private activities. Similarly the services 
rendered by some of our park and educational systems is 
man for man, or woman for woman, and dollar for dollar, 
unapproachable in private industry. Municipal ownership 
for purposes of revenue and service is on the eve of its great- 
est expansion in the United States. As the spoils system is 
giving way to business administration, so will the latter be 
succeeded by democratic service. 























The Vesper Hour* 


A Sermon for Springtidet 


By G. H. Morrison 
Consider the lilies of the field —Matt. vi. 28. 


At this sweet and hopeful season of the year,§ when the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the spring surround us, I am sure there are few 
of us whose thoughts do not go forth to the wonder and the glory of 
the world. After the deadness of our northern February springtide 
comes tingling with the surprise of joy, and that is indeed one of 
our compensations for the stern and desolate winter of our land. 
Of all our poets who “build the lofty rhyme,” there is none more 
thoroughly English than the poet Chaucer. As we read his musical 
and vivid verse, it is always the sound of a brother’s voice we hear. 
And in nothing is he more truly English than in this, that he stirs at 
the call of the sweet voice of April, and casting his books aside, 
longs to become a child of his warm and beautiful and gladsome 
world. In some measure all of us feel that; nor is there aught 
unworthy in that restlessness. Rightly used, it may be a means 
of grace, drawing us nearer to the feet of Christ. And therefore 
I like at this season of the year to speak sometimes on the ministry 
of nature, and to discover what that meant for Jesus. 

Now in this matter there is one thing which strikes me, and 
that is the contrast between Christ and Paul. You never feel that 
Paul is at home in the country. You always feel that Paul is at 
home in the city. Country life did not appeal to Paul; it did not 
flash into spiritual suggestion as he viewed it. He heard the groans 
of a travailing creation, but he did not love it to its minutest fea- 
ture. It was the city which appealed to Paul, with its great and 
crying problems of humanity, with its pageantry and its murmuring 
and its stir, with its crowds that would gather when one began to 
preach. The kingdom of heaven is not like a seed to Paul; the king- 
dom of heaven is like some noble building. When he would illustrate 
the things of grace, he does not turn to the vine or the lily. He turns 
to the soldier polishing his armor; to the gladiator fighting before 
ten thousand eyes; to the free-born citizen whose civic charter had 
been won in the senate of imperial Rome. I need hardly wait to 
indicate to you how different this is from Christ’s procedure. Not 
in the city did Jesus find His parables, save when He saw the chil- 
dren in the market-place. He found them in the springing of the 
corn. He found them in the lake where boats were rocking, and in 
the glow of sunset and of sunrise. He found them in the birds 
that wheeled above Him—in the fig-tree—in the fowl of the farm- 


*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THz CHAUTAUQUAN each 
month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 

+From “The Wings of the Morning,” published by Hodder and 
Stoughton. Permission of George H. Doran Company. New York. 

§Preached in the month of April. 
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yard. He found them in the lily of the field, with which even Solo- 
mon could not compare. 

It is for that reason that when the springtide comes I always 
thank God that Christ was bred at Nazareth. We owe far more to 
that quiet home at Nazareth than some of us may be ready to 
acknowledge. Paul was a native of Tarsus—no mean city. It was 
a place like Glasgow, the seat of a wide commerce. Paul was a 
city boy, bred among city streets, familiar with crowds since he had 
eyes to see. And though the gardens of a Roman city were very 
beautiful in their arrangement, yet gardens and fountains are a 
sorry substitute for the lone glen and the silence of the hills. But 
in the providence of God Christ was a country child. There was 
no “Please keep off the grass” at Nazareth. Trespassers were 
never prosecuted on the hills there, as they ought never to be in 
any country. And it was there that Jesus spent His boyhood— 
keen-eyed, quick-hearted, loving all God’s creatures, moving, as if 
at home, where all was beautiful, and praying because He loved it all. 
That is the note which you detect at once when you come to the 
public ministry of Jesus. Other teachers elaborate their parables; 
but with Christ they come welling up out of the heart. They were 
His heritage from the quiet days of Nazareth when He had watched 
and loved and understood. It was His manhood recalling in the 
strife the music that had charmed Him as a child. 

Again, if Christ is different from Paul in this matter, He is 
equally distinguished from His Jewish ancestry. The fact is that 
in His attitude towards nature you can never historically account 
for Jesus. I believe that sometimes we misrepresent the Jews here. 
We contrast them too doginatically with the Greeks. We think of 
the Jews as so intensely spiritual that they were blind to the beauty 
of the world. But no one who has studied his Old Testament dare 
make a sharp distinction such as that, for the Old Testament that 
is afire with God is redolent from first to last of nature. The truth 
is that Jew no less than Greek looked with intensest interest on 
nature. Both felt the abiding magic of its power; both bowed be- 
fore its ever-changing mystery. But to the Greek the world was 
just the world, gladsome and fair, a thing to be desired; while to 
the Jew the world was always wonderful, because it was instinct 
and aflame with God. Into this heritage Jesus Christ was born. Re- 
member He was a Jew after the flesh. Yet when we read His teach- 
ing about nature, we feel we have moved away from the Old Testa- 
ment. And I want to try to show you in a word or two whereon 
that difference of interpretation rests, and what is the fact that un- 
derlies it. 

Open then your Old Testament again, and tell me the aspect 
of nature which you most often find there. It is not the world of 
sunshine and of flower. It is the world of vast and mighty things. 
We read of the waves that lift themselves to heaven, and of the 
deep places of the unfathomed sea. The floods lift up their voice— 
there is the noise of waterspouts—the stormy wind is the chariot 
of God. Did thunder reverberate among the mountains? Did the 
earth reel and tremble in the earthquake? The Jew was awestruck, 
and worshipped and adored, and said it was the voice of the 
Almighty. Did any cedar of Lebanon overtop its neighbors? To 
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the Jew it was the cedar of Jehovah. Was any river very strong 
and swift? That was the river of God in Jewish speech. In things 
that were greater and grander than all others, in hurricane and 
storm, in wild and unmastered forces—it was in these preéminently 
that the Jew awoke to the presence and the power of God. Now 
turn to the teaching of the man of Nazareth—“Consider the lilies 
of the field.” The kingdom of heaven is like the crash of thunder? 
Not so; the kingdom of heaven is like a mustard-seed. Behold the 
whirlwind cleaving the rocks apart—ah, that would have been typi- 
cally Jewish; but Jesus said, Behold the sower, in the glad morning, 
going out to sow. It is no longer the things that tower aloft; it 
is no longer the things that shock or startle—it is not these that 
to the man of Nazareth are richest in divine significance. It is the 
vineyard on the sunny hill; it is the lily waving in the field. It is 
things common and usual and silent which no one had had eyes to 
see before. 

Now do you see the meaning of that change? Do you think 
you grasp wherein the difference lies? It lies not in an altered 
thought of beauty, but in an altered thought of the character of 

Tell me that God is the almighty King, and I look for 
His power in the war of elements. Tell me that His voice is that. 
of Sinai, and it takes the grandest music of the hills to echo it. 
But tell me that God in heaven is my Father—that I am His child, 
and that He loves me dearly—and from that moment I look with 
other eyes on the sunshine and the streamlet and the flower. It is 
not in terrible or startling things that love delights to 
body itself forth, Never is love richer in revelation than 
when it consecrates all that is quiet and lowly. And it was 
because God was love to Jesus Christ, that when He went abroad 
into the world of nature, He saw God and His kingdom in the 
birds, and in the thousand lilies of the field. The kind of God you 
really believe in determines mightily your thought of heaven. And 
the kind of God you really believe in determines mightily your 
thought of earth. And this is the gladness of the knowledge of 
God that has been given us by Christ our Savior, that it sets every 
= bush afire with Him, and finds Him in every lily of the 
fiel 

And now in closing let me say one thing more, which helps to 
illuminate the mind of Christ. It is how often, when He speaks 
of nature, He deliberately brings man upon the scene. There are 
painters who delight in picturing still life, and who never introduce 
the human figure. They have no interest in the play of character; 
their genius seeks no other scope than nature. But Jesus is no 
painter of still life. He loves to have living forms upon the scene. 
He does not regard man as an intrusion, but always as the comple- 
tion of the picture. Think of the day when He stood by the Tem- 
ple gate, and looked up at the vine that was sculptured there. That 
vine was an artist’s study in still life, and it was very beautiful and 
perfect. But “I am the vine,” said Christ, “ye are the branches,” 
and the husbandman appears with his sharp pruning-knife. The 
sculpture was insufficient for the Master, till it flashed into full 
significance in man. In the same way when He walked abroad, He 
saw more than the lights and shadows of the fields. “Behold the 
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sower,”"—somehow he could not rest till he had brought a living 
man into the picture. And so when He wandered by the Sea of 
Galilee, and watched the waters, and listened to the waves, all 
that, however beautiful, could not content Him until the fishermen 
and their nets were in the picture. He could not listen to the chat- 
tering sparrows but He saw thc human hands that bought and sold 
them. He could not look at the lilies of the field but He saw Solo- 
mon in all his glory. And it all means that while the love of nature 
was one of the deepest passions in Christ’s heart, it was not a love 
that led to isolation, but found its crowning in the love of man. 
My brother, there is a way of loving nature that chills a little the 
feeling of mankind. There is a passion for beauty that may be a 
snare, for it weakens the ties that bind us to humanity. But when 
a man loves nature as Jesus Christ loved nature, it will deepen and 
purify the springs of brotherhood, and issue in service that is not 
less loyal because the music of hill and dale is in it. 





In 1807 Lord Byron, then nineteen years old, published a col- 
lection of verse entitled “Hours of Idleness.” The Edinburgh Re- 
view, famous for its unbiased, often scathing expression of opinion, 
“noticed” it in the review which follows, attributed to the pen of 
Lord Brougham. It was in retaliation for this review that Byron 
wrote his first successful poem, “English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,” whose wit delighted the public. 

Hours of Idleness: A series of Poems, Original and Translated. 

By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Minor. 8vo. pp. 200. New- 

ark. 1807. 

The poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which neither 
gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not recollect to 
have seen a quantity of verse with so few deviations in either direc- 
tion from that exact standard. His effusions are spread over a 
dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level, than if 
they were so much stagnant water. As an extenuation of this of- 
fence, the noble author is peculiarly forward in pleading minority. 
We have it in the title-page, and on the very back of the volume; 
it follows his name like a favorite part of his style. Much stress 
is laid upon it in the preface, and the poems are connected with this 
general statement of his case, by particular dates, substantiating the 
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age at which each was written. Now, the law upon the point of 
minority, we hold to be perfectly clear. It is a plea available only 
to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as a supplementary ground 
of action. Thus, if any suit could be brought against Lord Byron, 
for the purpose of compelling him to put into court a certain quan- 
tity of poetry; and if judgment were given against him; it is highly 
probable that an exception would be taken, were he to deliver for 
poetry, the contents of this volume. To this he might plead minor- 
ity; but as he now makes voluntary tender of the article, he hath 
no right to sue, on that ground, for the price in good current praise, 
should the goods be unmarketable. This is our view of the law on 
the point, and we dare to say, so will it be ruled. Perhaps, however, 
in reality, all that he tells us about his youth, is rather with a view 
to increase our wonder, than to soften our censures. He possibly 
means to say, “See how a minor can write! This poem was actually 
composed by a young man of eighteen, and this by one of only six- 
ceen !”—But alas, we all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, and 
Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing, with any degree of sur- 
prise, that very poor verses were written by a youth from his 
leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really believe this 
to be the most common of all occurrences; that it happens in the 
life of nine men in ten who are educated in England; and that the 
tenth man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege, our avthor rather brings forward 
in order to wave it. He certainly, however, does allude frequently 
to his family and ancestors—sometimes in poetry, sometimes in 
notes; and while giving up his claim on the score of rank, he takes 
care to remember us of Dr. Johnson’s saying, that when a noble- 
man appears as an author, his merit should be handsomely acknowl- 
edged. In truth, it is this consideration only, that induces us to give 
Lord Byron’s poems a place in our review, beside our desire to 
counsel him, that he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his 
talents, which are considerable, and his opportunities, which are 
great, to better account. 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him, that 
the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accompanied 
by the presence of a certain number of feet; nay, although (which 
does not always happen) those feet should scan regularly, and 
have been all counted accurately upon the fingers,—is not the whole 
art of poetry. We would entreat him to believe, that a certain por- 
tion of liveliness, somewhat of fancy, is necessary to constitute a 
poem; and that a poem in the present day, to be read, must contain 
at least one thought, either in a little degree different from the 
ideas of former writers, or differently expressed. We put it to his 
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candor, whtether there is anything so deserving the name of poctry 
in verses like the following, written in 1806, and whether, if a 
youth of eighteen could say anything so uninteresting of his ances- 
tors of youth of nineteen should publish it. 


‘Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you, adieu! 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory, and you. 
* . > * * * * os . > * > 


Now we positively do assert, that there is nothing better than 
these stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor’s volume. 

Lord Byron should also have care of attempting what the 
greatest poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he must 
have had occasion to see at his writing master’s) are odious.— 
Gray’s Ode on Eton College, should really have kept out the ten 
hobbling stanzas “on a distant view of the village and school 
of Harrow.” 

. a 7 « * - + * * - * +. * 

In like manner the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, “On a Tear,” 
might have warned the noble author off those premises, and spared 
us a whole dozen such stanzas as the following: 


The man doomed to fail 

With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer 

As he bends o’er the wave, 

Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 


And so of instances in which former poets had failed. Thus, 
we do not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during his 
non-age, Adrian’s Address to his Soul, when Pope succeeded so in- 
differently in the attempt. * * * 

However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and imi- 
tations are great favoritéS with Lord Byron. We have them of all 
kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian; and, viewing them as school ex- 
ercises, they may pass. Only, why print them after they have had 
their day and served their turn? And why call the thing in page 79 
a translation, where Two words of the original are expanded into 
four lines, * * * As to his Ossianic poesy, we are not very 
good judges, being, in truth, so moderately skilled in that species 
of composition, that we should, in all probability, be criticizing some 
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bit of genuine Macpherson itself, were we to express our opinion 
of Lord Byron’s rhapsodies. Jf, then, the following beginning of 
a “Song of bards,” is by his Lordship, we venture to object to it, as 
far as we can comprehend it. “What form rises on the roar of the 
clouds, whose dark ghost gleams on the red stream of tempests? 
His voice rolls on the thunder; ’tis Orla, the brown chief of Otihona. 
He was,” etc. After retaining this “brown Chief” some time, 
the bards conclude by giving him their advice to “raise his 
fair locks ;” then to “spread them on the arch of the rainbow ;” and 
“to smile through the tears of the storm.” Of this kind of thing 
there are no less than mine pages; and we can so far venture an 
opinion in their favor, that they look very like Macpherson; and 
we are positive they are pretty nearly as stupid and tiresome. 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists, but they should 
“use it as not abusing it;” and particularly one who piques himself 
(though indeed at the ripe age of nineteen), of being “an infant 
bard,”—(“The artless Helicon I boast is youth;”)—should either 
not know, or should seem not to know, so much about his own an- 
cestry. Besides a poem above cited on the family seat of the Byrons, 
we have another of eleven pages, on the self-same subject, introduced 
with an apology, “he certainly had no intention of inserting it;” 
but really, “the particular request of some friends,” etc., ete. It con- 
cludes with five stanzas on himself, “the last and youngest of a 
noble line.” There is a good deal also about his maternal ancestors, 
in a poem on Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where he: spent part of his 
youth, and might have learnt that pibroch is not a bagpipe, any more 
than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his volume to 
immortalize his employments at school and college, we cannot possi- 
bly dismiss it without presenting the reader with a specimen of these 
ingenious effusions. In an ode with a Greek motto, called Granta, 
we have the following magnificent stanzas: 


“There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes, 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp, 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 
. * * » * ~*~ + * ~ * + 2 . 


We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college psalmody 
as is contained in the following Attic stanza: 
* a + » ” * * * * > 
If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 
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To us his psalms had ne’er descended; 
In furious mood he would have tore ’em. 

But whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of this 
noble minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, and be 
content; for they are the last we shall ever hear from him. He is, 
at best, he says, but an intruder into the groves of Parnassus; he 
never lived in a garret, like thoroughbred poets; and “though he 
once roved a careless mountaineer in the Highlands of Scotland,” 
he has never of late enjoyed this advantage. Moreover, he expects 
no profit from his publication; and whether it succeeds or not, “it 
is highly improbable, from his situation and pursuits hereafter,” 
that he should again condescend to become an author. Therefore, 
let us take what we get and be thankful. What right have we poor 
devils to be nice? We are well off to have got so much from a 
man of this Lord’s station, who does not live in a garret, but “has 
the sway” of Newstead Abbey. Again, we say, let us be thankful; 
and, with honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, nor look the gift 
horse in the mouth—Edinburgh Review, January, 1808. 

In the Preface of the Third ‘Edition of “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” Byron says: 

“As to the Edinburgh Reviewers, it would indeed. require a 
Hercules to crush the Hydra; but if the author succeeds in merely 
‘bruising one of the heads of the serpent,’ though his own hand 
should suffer in the encounter, he will be amply satisfied.” 


Referring to “Hours of Idleness” Byron confesses: 


“I too can scrawl, and once upon a time 

I pour’d along the town a flood of rhyme: 

A schoolboy freak, unworthy praise or blame: 

I printed—older children do the same. 

’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 


The following lines analyze the critic’s “trade.” “Miller” re- 
fers to the famous collection of jokes cailed “Joe Miller’s Jest Book.” 
Jeffrey was the editor of the Edinburgh Review. 


“A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made. 
Take hackneyed jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote; 

A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault; 
A turn for punning, call it Attic salt; 

To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet: 
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Fear not to lie, ’twill seem a sharper hit; 
Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit; 
Care not for feeling—pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated, yet caress’d.” 








Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


= 


IQII’S INTENTIONS 

The Longfellow Class always has been one of marked en- 
ergy. It is going to prove its enthusiasm this summer, if present 
appearances mean anything, by going through the Golden Gate at 
Chautauqua, New York, and at other Assemblies, in such numbers 
as will bring a glow of pride to the heart of the president. The 
fellowship produced by the four year’s reading is clinched by the 
beautiful symbolism of the Recognition service. The reader who 
stands beside you as you pass the arches is evermore your friend. 


= 


HOW THE EGYPTIAN SEALED HIS PROPERTY 

Readers living near New York will find delight in adding to 
their Egyptian studies of a year ago the opportunity to see some 
wonderful specimens of Egyptian scarabs and seals. The Museum 
has recently acquired through the generosity of Miss Helen Gould, 
what is known as the Murch collection, made by Dr. Chauncey 
Murch, for some twenty-five years director of the American Pres- 
byterian mission of Luxor, a man of much taste and discrimination 
in the selection of Egyptian antiquities. The collection, which in- 
cludes 3,370 pieces, is a marvel of wonderful color effects and ex- 
quisite work in design. Those visiting the Museum can secure for 
ten cents an illustrated catalogue giving an exceedingly interesting 
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and clear account of these objects. For the present they are to be 
found in what is known as the “recent accession” room where they 
will be on exhibition till about the middle of March. 


— 
CHARLES ZUEBLIN 

Anyone who has heard Charles Zueblin lecture will be 
able to form an opinion of the enthusiasm and force that 
have marked his career. He was born in Indiana and he 
lives now in Massachusetts. Between 1866 and 1911 he has 
crowded in settlement and university extension work, the 
making vital of a university professorship of sociology, lec- 
turing, civic improvement propaganda and administration, 
and authorship. Students of Mr. Alden’s article on Munici- 
pal Ownership in this issue will be glad to compare with it 
what Mr. Zueblin has to say of municipal ownership in this 
country. 


REV. G. H. MORRISON 


The Vesper Hour sermon of this number is preached by a 
stirring young Scotsman, Rev. G. H. Morrison. He is the pastor 
of the Wellington United Free Church of Glasgow. 


= 


LECTURES 


This English Year offers unusual opportunities for 
lecture subjects and more Circles than usual are reporting 
the giving of lectures under Circle auspices. Sometimes local 
people take the platform. The high school principal who 
took an A. M. in history spoke on some theme suggested by 
the “Industrial History,” a member of the literature de- 
partment in the college town analyzed the Utopias of many 
centuries, a Dickens enthusiast is to read a paper on the re- 
sult of his twenty years’ reading, and one of the local phy- 
sicians is engaged to present some aspect of psychology in 
connection with “Mental Growth and Control.” 

In other towns lecturers have been imported. One 
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Circle secretary tells of the giving of a set of lectures by 
well known people. Guests were invited and so intelligent 
was their appreciation that they straightway joined the 
group that offered such capital attractions. 

Still other circles have arranged for public lectures in 
the Town Hall or the Public Library, and the whole com- 
munity has shared the pleasure. 

This aspect of Circle work—the platform—is one that 
may be admirably developed to great helpfulness. 


=— 


PROGRAM FOR HOWELL’S BIRTHDAY, MARCH I. 


1. Sketch of Howell’s Life (Warner Library). 
2. Synopsis—“The Lady of the Aroostook.” 
3. Paper—“Howells’s Realism,” illustrated from “A Modern 

Instance.” 

4. Character Sketch—“Silas Lapham.” 

5. Recitation from “Stops of Various Quills.” 

6. Reading from “April Hopes.” 

7. Talk—‘Howells and England. ” (See “London Films,” “Cer- 


tain Delightful English Towns,” “Seven English Cities,” etc.) 

8. Performance or reading with distribution of parts of one 
of Howells’s farces. The best for such purposes are “The Sleeping 
Car,” “The Garroters,” and “The Albany Depot.” These farces 
are not hard to get up. They call for but few characters and for 
simple equipment. They are notably amusing. 


= 


MAKING THE MOST OF IT 


When a man fails to apply on his week-day living the 
sermon that he hears on Sunday he neglects the use of a 
valuable asset, for he makes the most out of life who’ puts 
the most into it. This is as true of things intellectual as 
it is of things spiritual. The C. L. S. C. student who does not 
have his eyes open for matter supplementary to his reading 
in every paper and magazine he picks up, who does not talk 
about what he has learned, who does not share his knowl- 
edge with others and discuss with others the problems that 
it raises, is in the position of the man with the “Sunday re- 
ligion”—he is neglecting a valuable asset. 
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WHO ARE “THE IMMORTALS?” 

The United States has an Institute of Arts and Letters, 
formed in 1898, composed of two hundred and fifty men and 
women eminent for literary and scholastic attainments. Six 
years later it was thought that a smaller body might form a 
more effective working group for carrying out the ideals of 
the Institute, hence arose the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. The Institute selected seven of their number 
to usher in this new and august company of thirty—the seven 
were to choose eight others—the fifteen to choose five and 
the twenty ten. Since then, as some of the members are 
living abroad, the membership has been increased to fifty. 

The names of the first seven who served as the founda- 
tion stones of the new structure are naturally to be regarded 
as expressing the Institute’s estimate of our high water 
mark in arts and letters. They were W. D. Howells, Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund Clarence Stedman, John La 
Farge, John Hay, Samuel L. Clemens, and Edward Mac- 
Dowell. 

The remaining names may not be so easy of indentifi- 
cation. Can we tell for what each is distinguished? There 
are four vacancies at present. Julie Ward Howe is the only 
woman thus far ranked among the immortals. 

Edwin A. Abbey, Charles Francis Adams, Henry Adams, John 
Bigelow, Edwin H. Blashfield, W. C. Brownell, John Burroughs, 
George W. Cable, George W. Chadwick, William Chase, Kenyon 
Cox, Daniel C. French, Horace Howard Furness, Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Arthur Twining Hadley, Thomas Hastings, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, William Dean Howells, Henry James, Robert U. 
Johnson, Henry Cabot Lodge, Thomas R. Lounsbury, Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Alfred T. Mahan, Brander 
Matthews, John Muir, Thémas Nelson Page, Horatio W. Parker, 
James Ford Rhodes, Theodore Roosevelt, John S. Sargent, William 
M. Sloane, F. Hopkinson Smith, Henry van Dyke, Elihu Vedder, 
Andrew D. White, Woodrow Wilson, George E. Woodberry, Abbott 
H. Thayer, Henry M. Alden, George De Forest Brush, William 


—,, Mead, John W. Alexander, Bliss Perry, and Francis D. 
illet. 


RECALLING CHAUCER 


The London County Council has under consideration the re- 
modelling of the “Tabard Street District” in Southwark. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S STUDY* 


In a secluded part of the shrubbery at Gad’s Hill there stood, 
as most people know, a chdlet, given to him [Dickens] by his friend 
Fechter, and sent over from Paris in no less than ninety pieces, all 
numbered with true French precision, and fitting together like the 
joints in a puzzle. The upper room in this chalet was his ordinary 
summer study, but as it had no fireplace he could only use it when 
the weather was warm. In winter he wrote either in his bedroom— 
at all times, and wherever he lived, a favorite working-place with 
him—or in this very apartment of which the portrait is before the 
reader. This was the room which went in the house by the name of 
the “Study”—a bright cheerful place, brilliantly lighted by three great 
windows occupying one side of it, in front of which was the desk 
at which Dickens sat, undazzled, in such a blaze of light as would 
have made anybody else in the world giddy and bewildered. 

Ranged in front of, and round about him, were a variety of 
objects which were always there for his eyes to rest on in the in- 
tervals of actual writing, and any one of which he would have in- 
stantly missed had it been removed. There was a French bronze 
group * * * which was exceedingly humorous and good, repre- 
senting a duel with swords, fought by a couple of very fat toads, 
one of them (characterized by that particular buoyancy which be- 
longs to corpulence) in the act of making a prodigious lunge for- 
ward, which the other receives in the very middle of his digestive 
apparatus, ard under the influence of which it seems likely that he 
will satisfy the wounded honor of his opponent by promptly ex- 
piring. There was another bronze figure which always stood near 
the toads, also of French manufacture, and also full of comic sug- 
gestion. It was a statuette of a dog-fancier—such a one as you used 
to see on the bridges or quays of Paris—with a profusion of little 
dogs stuck under his arms and into his pockets, and everywhere 
where little dogs could possibly be insinuated, all for sale, and all, 
as even a casual glance at the vendor’s exterior would convince the 
most unsuspicious person, with some screw loose in their physical 
constitutions or moral natures, to be discovered immediately after 
purchase. 

Those who have had access to the room in which Dickens 
wrote, and who have had opportunities of noting the familiar odds 
and ends of which his desk furniture consisted, will remember 
many other items in the collection, all of which are now dispersed 
among his dear friends. There was the long gilt leaf, with the 
rabbit sitting erect upon its haunches, the huge paper-knife, often 


*Reprinted from The Graphic, Christmas Number, 1870. 
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held in his hand during his public readings, and the -little fresh 
green cup, ornamented with the leaves and blossoms of the cow- 
slip, in which a few fresh flowers were always placed every morning 
—for Dickens invariably worked with flowers on his writing-table. 
Nor must the register of the day of the week and the month, 
which stood always before him, be forgotten. Wherever he worked 
this was on his desk, and when the room in which he wrote his 
last paragraph was opened, some time after his death, the first 
thing to be noticed by those who entered was this register, set at 
“Wednesday, June 8”—the day of his seizure. This sad little record 
is in the possession of a member of the family, and the date which 
it registers will never be changed. Of course there were numbers 
of other small matters on his desk—the usual paraphernalia of an 
author of “Chickweed ;” and “Chickweed,” by the author of “Ground- 
ink, the quill pen with which he always wrote, the pencil, the india- 
rubber, and the pin-cushion—that indispensable adjunct to a writing 
table, of which every editor knows the value. 

One other characteristic feature of the Gad’s Hill library will 
be forgotten by no one who has ever been in the room. Let into 
the door of the apartment, and introduced into other nooks and 
corners where there was not sufficient depth of wall for the re- 
ception of real books, were several rows of sham volumes, the titles 
of which were devised by Dickens himself, and some of which were 
exceedingly grotesque and funny. There was a very long series, to 
begin with, occupying more than a single row, and entitled, “The 
History of a Short Chancery Suit.” Another very extensive col- 
lection proclaimed itself as “Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing Sleep.” 
“Cat’s Lives” was also a long series, being of course, in nine vol- 
umes. Among the works on a smaller scale were “Groundsel,” by the 
author of “Chickweed ;” and “Chickweed,” by the author of “Ground- 
sel,” “Five Minutes in China,” “The Quarrelly Review,” and a 
couple of “backs” intended as a satire on the elaborate disquisition 
on all things Shakespearean with which the press used to teem, and 
which were labelled respectively, “Was Shakespeare’s Mother Fat?” 
and “Had Shakespeare’s Uncle a Singing Face?” 7 a ae 


 — 


Achievement doubles its reward by increasing self-reliance and 
efficiency. 
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A Class in Literature near the Auditorium, Colorado Chautauqua 


Chautauquans at Boulder Falls, Boulder Cafion, Colorado Chau- 
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Summer School, Chautauqua Park, Big Stone City, South Dakota 
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DICKENS AND SWINBURNE 
In a letter written in 1901 to his cousin, Charles Alger- 
non Swinburne said: 


“I am writing a short essay on Dickens to be prefixed to a new 
edition of ‘Oliver Twist;’ is writing (or about to write) a 
similar introduction to ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ I thought you 
might like to hear of this undertaking, though I fancy—and fear— 
D. was never such a household god with you and yours at North- 
court as with me and mine at East Dene in our early days. Never 
shall I forget the monthly appearance of the first of his books I 
was old enough to take in—‘Bleak House,’ which ran through two 
of my years at Eton and was apt to interfere with my work rather 
seriously on the first of each month. Don’t I remember how I used 
to scuttle up to town to Ingalton’s after morning school, to get it 
before school and prayer-time.” 


S 
DICKENS AND ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
In an appreciative article written soon after Dickens’s 
death, Anthony Trollope, the novelist, uses Dickens’s work 
to illustrate a point in criticism: 


“Most of us have probably heard Dickens’s works often criti- 
cized, want of art in the choice of words, and want of nature in 
the creation of character, having been the faults most frequently 
attributed to him. But his words have been so potent, whether they 
may be right or wrong according to any fixed rule, that they have 
justified themselves by making themselves into a language which is 
in itself popular; and his characters, if unnatural, have made a sec- 
ond nature by their own force. It is fatuous to condemn that as 
deficient in art which has been so full of art as to captivate ali men. 
If the thing be done which was the aim of the artist, fully done, 
beyond the power of other artists to accomplish, the time for criti- 
cizing the mode of doing it is gone by. Rules are needed in order 
that a certain effect may be obtained; but if the effect has certainly 
been obtained, what need to seek whether or no the rule has been 
obeyed? The example, indeed, may be dangerous to others; as 
they have found who have imitated Dickens, and others will find 
who may imitate him in future.” 


The motive power of interest is something that is ap- 
preciated today as never before. Men try to do work which 
they like not only because of their pleasure in it, but because 
their interest makes them more efficient. Trollope shows 
both his own and Dickens’s knowledge of this truth when 
he says: 


“It always seemed to me that no man ever devoted himself 
so entirely as Charles Dickens to things which he understood, and 
in which he could work with effect.” 

7 
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Hi diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The turkeys, how they gobble. 

The Democrats laughed to see Mr. Taft 
Wearing his latest hobble. 


The above cartoon, drawn by a C. L. S. C. reader of 
Moundville, West Virginia, at the opening of the short ses- 
sion of Congress, is reproduced here by way of testimony 
to the interest in current events of the students of the High- 
ways and Byways department of THz CHAUTAUQUAN. 


= 


C. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 
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Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Opentnc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

Spectar Sunpay — November, 
second Sunday. 

Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, 
Thursday. 

Lanier Day—Febrvary 3. 

Spectra, Sunpay—February, sec- 
ond Sunday. 

Loncrettow Day—February 27. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 


last 


SpeciaL Sunpay—May, second 
Sunday. 
INTERNATIONAL Perace Day— 
May 18. 
SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second 
Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day —August, 


first Saturday after first Tues- 
da 


y. 

Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—-August, third 

Wednesday. 








=— 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR APRIL 
FIRST WEEK—MARCH 26-APRIL 2 
“The Growth of Character ;” “The Mind as a Machine” (Op- 
penheim’s “Mental Growth and Control,” Chapters I and II). 
SECOND WEEK—APRIL 2-9 
“Attention and Association” (Oppenheim, Chapters III, IV). 
“Municipal Ownership—The City and the People” (THe Cuau- 
TAUQUAN, “Democratic England,” VII). 
THIRD WEEK—APRIL 9-16 
“The Uses of Instinct” (Oppenheim, Chapter V). 
“The London of Byron and Lamb” (THe CHaAuTAUQUAN, 
“Reading Journey in London,” VI). 
FOURTH WEEK—APRIL 16-23 
“Memory and its Development” (Oppenheim, Chapter VI). 
“Lincoln” (THe CHAuTAUQUAN, “English Cathedrals,” VII). 
FIFTH WEEK—APRIL 23-30 
This extra week may be utilized for the study of any topics 
on which the circle has fallen behind in the course of the year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR “MENTAL GROWTH AND CONTROL” 
Psychology, Angell—$1.50 net. Psychology (brief course), 
James—$1.60 net. Studies in Logical Theory, Dewey—$z2.50 net. Psy- 
chology of Suggestion, Boris Sidis—$1.50. Development of the Child, 
Oppenheim—$1.25 net. Experimental Psychology and Culture, Strat- 
ton—$2.00 net. Education for Efficiency, Davenport—$1.00. Ra- 
tional Living, King—$1.25. Human Nature Club, Thorndike—7sc. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


In the study of “Mental Growth and Control” each chapter 
should be assigned to one person who shall be responsible for sup- 
plementing it with illustrations drawn from personal experience 
and observation. His work will, of course, be codperated in by all 
the members of the Circle, each one trying his best to think and to 
supply as much illustrative material as anyone else—more, if pos- 
sible. 
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FIRST WEEK—MARCH 26-APRIL 2 


Review of chapter I, “Mental Growth and Control.” 
Discussion. “What is the most important factor in the growth 
of character?” 

Review of chapter II, “Mental Growth and Control.” Illustrate 
by charts and by an animal’s brain obtained from the market. 
Roll Call. Famous psychologists; bearing in mind the distinc- 

tion between “philosophers” and “psychologists.” 
Synopsis of Matthew Arnold’s essay on Byron. 
Reading and criticism of Byron’s group of poems on Napoleon. 


SECOND WEEK—APRIL 2-9 

Review of chapter III, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Roll Call. Name two objects to which you give natural (always 
involuntary) attention and two to which you give acquired at- 
tention. 

Review of chapter IV, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Exercises. Some one pronounces a word. Each hearer quickly 
writes a word or phrase descriptive of the first image that the 
spoken word has suggested; then another descriptive of the 
image suggested by his written word; then a third based on 
that, and so on for one minute. Then each person goes through 
his list explaining the association that caused the writing of each 
word. 

Exercise. A list of words is read to the class, each person writ- 
ing down some word or phrase descriptive of the associations 
called up by each. 

Comparison of Mr. Alden’s and Mr. Zueblin’s articles on Munici- 
pal Ownership in this magazine. 

Talk. “Byron and Greece” (Nichol’s “Byron;” chapter on 
Byron in Gwynn’s “The Masters of English Literature ;” 
Moore’s “Life of Byron;” poem “On the Proposal to Erect a 
Monument in England to Lord Byron” by Emma Lazarus; 
Byron’s poem “On this day I complete my Thirty-sixth Year”). 

THIRD WEEK—APRIL 9-16 

Review of chapter V, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Report by all members on their observations regarding the in- 
stinct of children. For example, when do the following in- 
stincts first show: crying, co-ordination of the eyes; throwing; 
making collections? 

Discussion. “What becomes of instinct? Does it disappear? Is 
it transformed? Does it remain?” 

Sketch. “Life of Lamb” (Ainger’s “Lamb ;” Hanscom’s edition 
of the essays). 

Paper. “Lamb’s Character as shown in his Essays.” 

Reading. “Christ’s Hospital Thirty-five Years Ago” from “The 
Essays of Elia.” 

FOURTH WEEK—APRIL 16-23 

Review of chapter VI, “Mental Growth and Control.” 

Report by all members on observation as to the truth of the as- 
sertion that “in twenty-four hours we forget one-half of what 

we learn.” 
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3. Talk. “The Architecture of Lincoln Cathedral” (“Lincoln” in 
this number). 

4. Summary of article on “Stained Glass in English Cathedrals” 
in this number, illustrated from the pictures of the “English 
Cathedrals” series. 


5. Reading of Chaucer’s “Prioresse’s Tale” about the death of little 
St. Hugh of Lincoln. 
6. Paper. “Lamb, Coleridge and Hazlitt as Critics” (see the crit- 
ical work of each). 
Note.—A good reference book for libraries is the “Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology” edited by James Mark Baldwin. It 
is in three volumes and is published by the Macmillan Company. 


= 


TRAVEL CLUB 
Travel Clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “London,” 
with a large map of London, and with individual outline maps of 
London which each member may fill in as the study progresses. 
Photographs, picture postcards or pictures in books of all buildings 
and places mentioned should be exhibited. 

The historical period taken up in the following programs is 
that from the death of Johnson in 1784, where the programs in the 
January CHAUTAUQUAN ended, to the birth of Dickens in 1812, where 
the programs of the February magazine began. Byron lived from 
1788-1824 and Lamb from 1775-1834, the period of their lives over- 
lapping Dickens’s and hence being chiefly covered in the programs 
of last month’s number. Anyone preserving these programs in a 
scrap book will keep the chronological order by inserting this set 
of programs between those on “Jonson’s London” and those on 
“Dickens’s London.” 


FIRST WEEK 


1. Comparison. “The Two Pitts” (Roseberry’s “Pitt;” Joy’s 
“Twenty Centuries of English History;” Gardiner in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica under “England”). 

2. Character Sketches. “Fox, North, Burke” (encyclopedias, espe- 
cially the Britannica; Morley’s “Burke;” Prior’s “Burke ;” 
Buckle’s “History of Civilization in Europe;” Leslie Stephen’s 
send of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” vol. 


3. Talk. “The Younger Pitt’s Reforms” (Joy; Cheyney’s “Social 
and Industrial History”). 


Paper. “Growth of the Spirit of Freedom and Democracy” 
(Seudder’s “Social Ideals ;” Lecky’s “England of the Eighteenth 
Century.” Illustrate from Gray’s “Elegy;” Goldsmith’s “De- 
serted Village ;” Crabbe’s “The Village ;” Cowper’s “The Task ;” 

Robert Burns’s “A Man’s a Man for a’ That;” “The Cotter’s 

Saturday Night ;” many poems of Wordsworth, Shelley, Camp- 

bell, and Moore). 
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Readings to illustrate Byron’s love for freedom (as “Childe 
Harold,” canto IV., stanzas 96-98; “The Bride of Abydos,” 
and others). 

Paper. “Causes and Events of the French Revolution” (Car- 
lyle’s “The French Revolution ;” encyclopedias). 

Talk. “Influence on England of the Frech Revolution and the 
Napoleonis Wars” (Carlyle’s “The French Revolution;” 
Burke’s “Reflections on the Revolution in France;” Dickens’s 
“A Tale of Two Cities;” Coleridge’s “France, An Ode;” 
Wordworth’s “The Prelude,” book XIV.; Mahan’s “The Life 
of Nelson”). 

Explanation. “The Union of England and Ireland” (Lawless’s 
“Treland”). 

Biography. “Napoleon’s Life to 1813” (Tarbell’s “Napoleon”). 

Reading from Wordsworth’s sonnets, “To the Men of Kent,” 
“In the Pass of Killiecrankie ;” “Calais, August, 1802;” “Sep- 
tember, 1802;” “London, 1802;” “October, 1803;” “November, 
1806,” 


Character Sketch. “Nelson” (Mahan’s “The Life of Nelson”). 


THIRD WEEK 

Book Review. “Admirals All” by Newbold. 

Criticism of Byron’s group of poems on Napoleon. 

Paper. “Byron and Greece” (Nichol’s “Byron;” Moore’s “Life 
of Byron;” poem “On the Proposal to Erect a Monument in 
England to Lord Byron” by Emma Lazarus; Byron’s poem 
“On this day I complete my Thirty-sixth Year”). 

Song. “Maid of Athens.” 


Comparison of Byron’s “Cain” and Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty.” 


FOURTH WEEK 

Map Talk, pointing out the location of all places mentioned in 
“The London of Byron and Lamb” (Harrison’s “Memorable 
London Houses ;” Baedeker). 

Talk. “Lamb and Christ’s Hospital” (Lamb’s “Essays of Elia ;” 
Ainger’s “Lamb ;” Baker’s “Stories of the Streets of London”). 

Reading. “Dream Children” or “A Dissertation upon Roast 
Pig” from the “Essays of Elia.” 

Paper. “Lamb, Hazlitt, and Coleridge as Critics” (See the crit- 
ical work of each). 

Comparison of Lamb’s “The Old Benchers of the Inner Tem- 
ple” and Thackeray’s allusions to the Temple in “Pendennis.” 
Dialogue. “A Scene at Samuel Rogers’s.” Characters mentioned 
in “The London of Byron and Lamb” give readings from their 

own writings. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 
Time of the French Revolution. Eighty Years Ago, Mrs. G. 


E. Morton. The Noblemen of ’89, Quinton. Six Years Later; 


Comtesse de Charnay; The Chevalier; Love and Liberty; Andrée de 
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Taverny, The Chavalier of the Maison Rouge; Ingénue or The 
Death of Marat, all by Dumas. The Faubourg St. Antoine, Révil- 
lon. The Story of a Peasant; The States General; The Country 
in Danger; Madame Thérése; The Year One of the Republic; Citi- 
zen Buonaparte, all by Erckmann-Chatrian. Mirabeau, Mithlbach. 
How They Were Caught in a Trap, Esmé Stuart. French Wines and 
Politics, Miss Martineau. The Tuileries, Mrs. Gore. Albert Lunel, 
Brougham. Beaumarchais, Brachvogel. ‘93, Victor Hugo. La 
Vendée, A. Trollope. A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens. Peasant and 
Prince, Miss Martineau. Marie Antoinette and her Son, Miihlbach. 
Charlotte Corday, Esquiros. 

The Consulate, 1801. The Empress Josephine; Queen Hor- 
tense, Miihlbach. 

The Empire, 1804. The Twin Captains; The Conscript, Dumas. 

Capture of Guadaloupe, 1794. Oliver Elis, Grant. 

Days of Nelson. Ben Brace, Chanier. Diana’s Crescent, Miss 
Manning. 

Wars—Spain. The Phantom Regiment, Grant. 

Wars—Arabia. Frank Hilton, Grant. 

The Last Naval War. The Fire Ships, W. H. G. Kingston. 

Plymouth. Mother Molly, Anonymous. 

The Danish War. The Lovells, Mrs. Webb-Peploe. 

Peninsular Campaign. The King’s Own Borderers; The Ro- 
mance of War, Grant. The Subaltern, Rev. G. E. Gleig. The Young 
Buglers, G. A. Henty. 

Mutiny at the Nore, 1707. The King’s Own, Marryat. 

Early Days of George IV. Whitehall, W. Maginn. 


= 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON APRIL READINGS 


DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. CHAPTER VII. MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


1. Speak of democracy and city life in England. 2. What 
does municipal democracy mean? 3. What are the chief character- 
istics of British city government? 4. What is the great hindrance 
to progress in Great Britain today? 5. What is the ideal that has 
been set up for the city? 6. What is the importance of the city 
to the country as a whole? 7. What city advantages are demanded 
for the people as a whole? 8. Sketch the history of the modern 
town. 9. What are some of the local government activities? 10. 
Why is it difficult for a citizen to know the powers of his local 
authorities? 11. Show how municipal ownership does not neces- 
sarily imply indebtedness, and illustrate by examples. 12. How ex- 
tensive is the ownership of street railways? 13. Of electric sup- 
ply? 14. Wherein lies the profit of municipal ownership of houses? 
1s. Give instances of housing improvement. 16. What are the 
chief benefits accruing from the municipalization of public utilities 
in Great Britain? 17. What are some of the disadvantages of 
private ownership? 18. Of municipal ownership? 19. Give the 
summary of the advantages of municipal ownership as made by the 
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National Civic Federation. 20. Discuss municipal ownership in 
its relation to labor. 21. What is the real test of the value of 
municipal ownership? 


A READING JOURNEY IN LONDON. CHAPTER VII. THE LONDON OF BYRON 
AND LAMB 


_ 1. What is said of London’s size at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century? 2. What parts were most frequented by Byron 
and by Lamb? 3. What was the attitude toward the city of each 
of these writers? 4. Where did Byron live? 5. What sort of 
man was Samuel Rogers? 6. What was the atmosphere of Holland 
House? 7. What was the history of Holland House? 8 Under 
what circumstances did Byron do his writing? 9. Connect Lamb 
with the Temple. 10. What was the history of the Blue Coat 
School? 11. Give some points of Lamb’s description. 12. What 
was the South Sea House? 13. The East India House? 14. What 
are the evidences of Lamb’s popularity? 15. What was his life 
during his service at the East India House? 16. What was Lamb’s 
feeling for London? 17. Where did Charles and Mary Lamb 
live after leaving the Temple? 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. CHAPTER VII. LINCOLN 


1. What advantage of position has Lincoln Cathedral? 2. 
Who were the residents of Lincoln before the Conquest? 3. Trace 
the pedigree of the cathedral. 4. How did William the Norman 
build his castle? 5. Name two of the early Norman bishops aiid 
state for what they are remembered. 6. Describe the west front of 
the cathedral. 7. What striking examples of carving are to be 
seen here? 8 Who was Hugh of Avalon and for what qualities 
was he distinguished? 9. What was the nature of the architec 
ture which he introduced? 10. Mention some of the striking de- 
tails of his choir. 11. Describe the choir stalls of the cathedral 
12. In what respect was the end of St. Hugh’s Choir not “Early 
English?” 13. Of what famous controversy has St. Hugh’s Choir 
been the subject? 14. What are the chief attractions of the west- 
ern transept? 15. Who was Robert Grosseteste and for what is he 
remembered? 16. Describe the translation of St. Hugh’s relics. 
17. What associations has Lincoln with Queen Eleanor? 18. How 
was the cathedral saved during the Commonwealth? 19. Compare 
the various exterior divisions of the church. 20. What is the his- 
tory of the central tower? 21. Why was the great stone screen 
built to its present width? 22. What statues adorn the pinnacles? 
23. How are the whimsicalities of the Gothic carvers shown? 24. 
Show how the lancet windows developed into geometrical forms. 
25. How did the window tracery change as the windows became 
larger? 26. What features of the south door are unusual? 


SEARACH QUESTIONS ON APRIL READINGS 


1. Is the President of the Local Government Board a mem 
ber of the Cabinet? 2. What is a “private Act of Parliament?” 
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1. From what are quoted the city divisions “London West,” 
etc., in the second paragraph? 2. What and where are Skiddaw 
and Helvellyn? 3. Of what famous statesman was the third Lord 
Holland a relative. 


1. Who was little St. Hugh? 2. For what was Bishop Flem- 
ing famous? 3. What famous trial took place in the Lincoln Chap- 
ter House? 4. Who was Anne Askew? 5. What are the largest 
bells in England in order of size? 6. What close relation existed 
between Oxford and Lincoln? 7. How many abbeys is Henry VIII 
said to have despoiled? 8 How many cathedrals has England and 
how divided? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN FEBRUARY 
MAGAZINE 


1. Cardinal Manning (1808-1892), the son of a West India 
merchant, was educated at Oxford, took orders and was a promi- 
nent High Churchman until 1848. In that year he visited Rome, and 
three years later was ordained priest in the Roman Catholic Church. 
In 1865 he was made Archbishop of Westminster, and in 1875, 
Cardinal. He wrote many theological monographs. 2. Edinburgh 
is called “the modern Athens” both because the physical aspect of 
the city is not unlike that of Athens and because it is a seat 
of learning. 

1. Pierce Egan was the author of “Boxiana: or Sketches of 
Modern Pugilism.” 2. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, the prison reformer, 
was a “Friend.” 3. Sir Samuel Romilly’s efforts for the reform 
of the criminal law met with no success during his lifetime. He 
committed suicide in 1818. 

1. Watling Street. 2. James II. 3. Walter de Merton. 4. 
Bishop of Rochester in Saxon times and the first bishop of the 
English church who was an Englishman by birth. 5. Robert Scott, 
joint compiler of Liddell and Scott’s Greek lexicon. 6. Richard 
Watts. 7. Elizabeth was entertained there, and when he apologized 
for its shortcomings she graciously replied “Satis.” 


= 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


“Creston is one of the favored spots in Iowa,” said 
Pendragon, looking up from his mail. “I know about it!” 
someone exclaimed. “I was at the Assembly last summer. 
It is held in a beautiful park and there is a fine auditorium. 
There was a capital series of Round Tables presenting the 
work of this English Year.” “How about Recognition Day?” 
“There was an inspiring address, the diplomas were given 
to the graduates and at a delightful lunch they were wel- 
comed into the Hall in the Grove.” “I am a delegate from 
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the Creston League,” said another member. “The town 
has two large circles, the Progressive and the Cosmopolitan, 
beside a Hall in the Grove, and all three are united in the 
Chautauqua League.” “And that is a group making for real 
community usefulness,” said Pendragon, heartily. 

“I want the Round Table to hear about some of the 
methods of the Belfast, New York, Circle,” said a delegate. 
“We have a system of counts and it proves an admirable 
check on carelessness. We give one count for attendance 
and one for the lesson, and at the end of the season the 
people who have more than half the counts may invite a 
guest to join us at the final entertainment.” “That’s a pleas- 
ant reward,” smiled Pendragon. “Then we have a com- 
mittee appointed every month to originate a surprise for 
the next month. We do not know at which meeting of the 
month to look for it, and the expectation helps to make the 
attendance large at each gathering.” “Nothing like well- 
directed curiosity,” commented Pendragon in amusement. 
“That is what keeps us all reading away on the Chautau- 
a | qua Course.” 

“The circle at Columbus, Indiana, had a fine celebra- 
tion of Dickens’s ninety-ninth birthday,” said a member. 
“We have a rule that no refreshments shall be served at our 
meetings but we made an exception by way of honor to the 
| day and had a dinner of old-time English dishes that re- 
called the Dickens novels.” “We of the Athena Reading 

Circle of Bishop, have such good times at our annual ban- 
quets that I want here and now to ask you here to join us 
at the next one,” cried a happy California delegate. “Thank 
you; how delightful it would be,” murmured the gathering. 
“We are among the fortunate folk who can get supplemen- 
tary reading from our State Library,” continued the Cali- 
| fornian. “They send twenty-five volumes at a time to study 
clubs, and they have also furnished us with stereoscopic 
i | views of Scotland and of England.” “That is a most useful 
| part of a State Library’s work,” declared Pendragon. 
“You people all are noticing the seal testimony that the 
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Round Table has been printing lately, aren’t you?” asked 
Pendragon. “We who are in the way of knowing about 
it intimately feel strongly the stimulating value of clinching 
the four years’ cycle of reading by graduating and receiv- 
ing the diploma, and also of continuing the habits of sys- 
tem that the four years have instilled in us by continuing 
on the reading path and by marking the way by seals.” “I 
was at Chautauqua, New York, last summer, and I found 
the meetings of the Guild of the Seven Seals uncommonly 
profitable,” said the delegate from Stittville, New York. 
“I am a member, you know, so I was especially glad to see 
how flourishing it was. There were regular meetings and 
many people were informed of the benefits and delights of 
the Guild and expressed their intention of earning enough 
seals to become members. Letter circles were formed so 
that the members can keep in touch with each other during 
the year. Any of the Guild who would like to join a letter 
circle can do so by communicating with the secretary, Miss 
Una B. Jones, Stittville, New York.” 

“Those letter circles are a great institution,” said a 
member of 1908. “I belong to one and not only do I find 
it a benefit and inspiring personally, but I read the letters to 
my S. H. G. circle so that we all have pleasure from them.” 
“T belong to a 1909 letter circle and my experience is like 
yours,” corroborated another speaker. 

“Seeing the old English coins that the California dele- 
gate exhibited last month made me feel so in touch with old- 
time England that I tried to introduce a similar feeling at 
home,” said a member of the Kokomo Chautauqua League. 
“At one of our meetings we had all the appointments just 
as English as we knew how to make them, and after the 
literary part of the program we served English breakfast 
tea in a real old English teapot.” “It sounds as if even an 
Englishman would have felt at home there,” said Pendragon. 
“Here,” he went on, taking up a bundle of letters, “here is 
good news from the South. The Huntsville Avenue Chau- 
tauqua Circle of Birmingham, Alabama, has enlarged its 
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membership to admit twenty-five, and they are all thorough 
and earnest workers. Then a circle has been formed among 
the teachers of Union, South Carolina, who undoubtedly 
will be greatly helped in their school work through this sys- 
tematic reading. In the southwest the Chickasha (Okla- 
homa) Circle is having a series of clever papers both on 
cultural and on social subjects.” “What are some of them?” 
“The ‘Novel as an Educator’ was one,” answered Pendra- 
gon, referring to his correspondence, “and here is another 
on “The Citizen’s Duty to the Library’ that must have been 
admirably stimulating.” “When the work you do for your 
own well-being develops into work for the well-being of the 
community it is a happy combination,” said someone, and the 
meeting rose amid applause. 


—— 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “MENTAL GROWTH AND 
CONTROL” 


CHAPTER I. THE GROWTH OF CHARACTER 


1. Compare the growth of the mind with the growth of the 
body. 2. What is said about standards of right and wrong? 3. 
What is the relation of man to his environment? 4. What should 
be the preparation for self-knowledge? 5. Why is a belief in fatal- 
ism dwarfing? 6. What is the advantage of the mental condition 
not being fixed? 7. What is the bearing on practical life of an 
understanding of mental workings and their outward expression? 8. 
What is the value of individual effort? 


CHAPTER II. THE MIND AS A MACHINE 


1. Where does mental action take place? 2. What are the 
protections of the brain and the spinal cord? 3. Describe the cere- 
brum; the medulla oblongata; the spinal cord. 4. Describe the 
surface of the brain. 5. Describe the brain cell. 6. Draw a dia- 
gram of a side view of the brain, and indicate upon it the lobes, 
convolutions, the cuneus, and the fissures. 7. Discuss nerve fibres. 
8. Draw a diagram of a cross section of the spinal cord and indi- 
cate the nerve roots and the columns. 9. Discuss nerve centers. 
10. What development causes the most complicated mental action? 
11. Name several functions controlled by centers which are inde- 
pendent of the brain. 12. Discuss sensory and motor impulses. 13. 
What is the importance of realizing that the nervous system is a 
living machine? 
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CHAPTER Ill. THE POWER OF ATTENTION 
1. Why is it important to cultivate the power of attention? 2. 
Define attention. 3. Explain the connection between attention and 
interest. 4. Discuss the limitations of attention. 5. What is 
“absent-mindedness?” 6. Connect attention and memory. 7. Ap- 
ply attention to the demands of practical living. 


CHAPTER IV. WHAT ASSOCIATION MEANS 
1. Connect attention and association. 2. Give the knife illus- 
tration. 3. How is association like a trust? 4. How does asso- 
ciation cultivate directness? 5. What is the relation between habit 
and association? Between environment and association? 


CHAPTER V. THE USES OF INSTINCT 

1. Explain the relationship of instinct and association. 2. 
What is the object of instinct? 3. Discuss the instincts of ambition, 
rivalry, pride, constructiveness, fear, love. 4. What power has 
man over instinct? 

CHAPTER VI. MEMORY AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

1. With what faculties is memory connected? 2. Discuss the 
variations of memory. 3. Discuss with reference to memory, vivid- 
ness, proprietorship, time, freshness of impression, attention. 4. 
Explain the dependence of memory upon association. 5. Why should 
the fact of brain imperfection be a stimulating idea? 6. Explain 
what is meant by “to remember well, learn how to forget?” 7. Dis- 
cuss “memory systems.” 8. Relate knowledge to memory. 9. 
What is the effect of health upon memory? 10. What is the im- 
portance of individual choice and responsibility? 

CHAPTER VII. THE BONDS OF HABIT 

1. What is the real meaning of habit? 2. Discuss the power 
of controlling habit. 3. What is the value of routine? 4. What is 
the action of self-consciousness on habit? 5. Discuss habit and 
youth. 6. Discuss the restraining power of habit. 7. How may 
will, attention, and concentration be applied to habit? 8. Enlarge 
upon habits of thoroughness, energy, truthfulness. 

CHAPTER VII. HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION 

1. Give illustrations of the power of suggestion. 2. Discuss 
crowd emotion as manifested in mobs, revival meetings. 3. To 
what sort of disorders may healing by suggestion be applied?- 4. 
How close is the connection between mental impulses and their 
motor expression? 5. What is the most sensible way in which 
to regard hynotism? 6. Discuss dreaming. 7. What is said of 
the “critical part of hypnotism?” 8. Show that hypnotism is de- 
pendent on suggestion. 9. What is the importance of right sug- 
gestion? 10. What is an ideal? 

CHAPTER IX. IMAGINATION, THE ENLIGHTENER 

1. Explain how imagination is a state of synthesis (gathering 
together ) by discussing the relation of imagination to meimory; 
repetition; practice; necessity and experience; environment. 2. 
Discuss centers, giving illustrations. 3. Connect imagination with 
ordinary life. 
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CHAPTER X. THE EMOTIONS AND THEIR EDUCATION 
ma, Explain the connection of the emotions and the body and 
give examples. 2. How may taste be educated? 3. Discuss the 
importance of little things. 4. What does the author say of re- 
ligion? Of self-respect? Of the less desirable emotions? 5. 
What are the educative possibilities of the emotions? 
CHAPTER XI. REASONING, THE GUIDE 
1. Compare the credulous mind with the inquiring mind. 2. 
What is the essence of ressoning? 3. How does interest influence 
reasoning? 4. Discuss quality of reasoning. 5. Show how rea- 
soning may be applied to the choice of a vocation; to marriage; 
to the conduct of life in the world. 
CHAPTER XII, WILL, THE CONTROLLER 
oe What is the place of the will among the faculties of the 
mind? 2. What is the relation between manifestations of con- 
scious life and action? 3. Discuss inhibitions. 4. What is meant 
by the term “will?” 3. Discuss the “two sources of trouble” in 
exercising the will. 6. Connect obstinacy with the will. 7. What 
is the relation between thought and the exercise of will power? 8. 
Discuss the will as connected with principles of conduct; with 
character. 


Talk About Books 


Ramstes 1n Spain. By John D. Fitz-Gerald. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $3.00 net; postage, 25 cents. 


In this volume THe CHAuTAUQUAN’s “Reading Journey Through 
Spain” has been given handsome book form, with revisions and 
some expansion, accompanied by nearly 140 illustrations. The 
author seeks to guide American travelers who are visiting Spain to 
an intelligent view of the land, and also to convey a full idea of 
the land and people to other readers. Besides a general survey 
he treats specifically of the provinces he visited during two years 
residence. It is an exceedingly attractive travel book in a most 
interesting field. 


SwitzerLanp: Its Scenery, History, AND LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
By Oscar Kuhns. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00 
net; postage, 20 cents. 


Chautauqua will welcome this expansion into book form, hand- 
somely bound, of the “reading journey” in Switzerland which first 
constituted a special number of THe CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE. 
Prof. Kuhns dedicates the volume to the memory of his ancestors. 
The frontispiece is “The Tragedy of the Matterhorn” from Doré 
and the 32 full-page photographs have been chosen with a special 
view to giving a clear idea of mountain-climbing, travel by car- 
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riage road, railways, and boats, the crossing of glaciers, and other 
activities which are of necessity dealt with in travel for health or 
sightseeing. The book will delight the stay-at-home, equip the 
traveler to see what is worth while, and double the enjoyment of 
travel memories. 


Hero Mytus anv Lecenps oF THE British Race. By M. I. Ebbutt, 
M. A. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00 net; 
postage, 15 cents. 


A charming collection of great stories which illustrate the national 
characteristics of the British race and illumine its history. The 
author has succeeded in his aim of finding and representing the 
ideal hero as the mind of early Britain imagined him, together with 
the study of the characteristics which made this or that particular 
person, mythical or legendary, a hero to the century which sang or 
wrote about him. The list comprises: Beowulf; The Dream of 
Maxen Wledig; The Story of Constantine and Elene; The Compas- 
sion of Constantine; Havelok the Dane; Howard the Halt; Roland, 
the Hero of Early France; The Countess Cathleen; Cuchulain, the 
Champion of Ireland; The Tale of Gamelyn; William of Cloudes- 
lee; Black Colin of Loch Awe; The Marriage of Sir Gawayne; 
King Horn; Robin Hood; and Hereward the Wake. The versions 
possess distinction of style, the full page illustrations are notable, 
the volume is well indexed. 


Winer Use or tHE Scuoot Prant. By Clarence Arthur Perry. New 
— Charities Publication Committee. Pp. 423. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

An inquiry of the Department of Child Hygiene of the Russell 

Sage Foundation into the wider use of the school plant has resulted 

in a live description of the rapidly growing use of school property 

out of day-class hours, for community needs. 

The author takes the reader on a realistic visit to a flourishing 
evening schooi, vacation school, playground, to public lectures, ath- 
letics, folk dances, and to social and civic gatherings in the, school 
house. He is concrete, telling us after each visit where else and 
how, such work is done, who started it and what it costs. He con- 
vinces us of the need of wisdom of these various after-school activi- 
ties by showing us the neighborhood improvement and enjoyment 
rather than by discussing theories. He draws no invidious compari- 
sons but lets facts speak for themselves. The book bristles with in- 
teresting information and salient quotations. A short bibliography 
is given at the end of each chapter and there are about fifty charm- 
ing illustrations. The writer closes with the following quotation: 
“In this city, where there are hundreds of thousands of foreigners 
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to be converted into American citizens, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are without space indoors or outdoors in which to 
play, this vast property ought to be utilized at all reasonable hours for 
the recreation and improvement of the people. . . . As President 
Eliot has pointed out, there can be no waste of money in public 
school administration comparable to the waste involved in per- 
mitting millions of dollars worth of property to remain unutilized 
except during the hours when school is kept.” 


' 
Tue Last Battie Grounp. Margaret S. Organ, M. D. New York: 
George T. Long, Publisher. 1910. Price, $1.60. 


“The Last Battle Ground,” by Margaret S. Organ, a physician of 
White Plains, New York, is frankly a purpose novel dealing with 
alcoholic medication. To quote from the Prefatory Note, “Pre-emi- 
nently and specifically, the purpose of the writer has been to direct 
attention to the power of a false theory to entail evils unspeakable 
upon multitudes who chance to be the victims of its practical appli- 
cation.” An ideal home and home-life, spiritually and materially, is 
first presented to the reader. The father, Mr. Lydell, falls ill and 
the physician prescribes a tonic of wine and brandy. This is con- 
tinued for some time when suddenly the patient awakes to the reali- 
zation that he is the victim of an overwhelming appetite for drink. 
He immediately sets about to overcome it, and he, with his 
family, decide to make a thorough study of the use of alcohol as a 
medicine. The remainder of the book is practically taken up by the 
results of this research, several pages being given to the scientific 
analysis by the Health Board of the State of Massachusetts of patent 
compounds as to the percentage of alcohol they contain. Mr. Lydell’s 
Sanitarium experience and his triumph over his passion for drink 
bring the book to a conclusion. 

The author treats her subject with thoroughness and sincerity 
and had she put forth her message in the form of a monograph it 
would have been of value to students of alcoholic medication. In- 
stead, the story is run through some 320 pages in which the char- 
acters are made to deliver long, stilted speeches which serve merely 
as the conveyance of the author’s investigations and observations, 
and bore the reader exceedingly. 
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